; \ hrist 48-t1 sen-from-the 
| NA dead, -and-become-the 
firstfcuits.c of them that: slept. 
Jor-since-by-man-came-death, 
by-man-came-also-the =< - 

resurrection of the-dead-for 
asin Adam.alldie, even-so-in 
Christ-shall-all-be-made-alive. 
Glory-be-to the Fathet,and-to 
the-Son,andto-the Holy- ‘Ghost. 
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239 Years of Service 


Page Mr. Ripley! 


When a low cost policy, already popular, is reduced, the news should be 
shouted from the housetops. Incredible as it seems, the Presbyterian Minis- 


ters’ Fund has lowered the cost of its lowest priced policy. Any male clergy- 
man or student for the ministry may apply for the Whole Life Special Five 
Plan. At age 25, $5000 will cest only $30.95 annually. For applicants up 
to age 35 no medical examination is required for the first $5000 policy. 


Dividends will be earned on this contract! At the end of 5 years it will 
become an ordinary life policy at increased cost, but without medical 
examination. 


Send for application at once to: 


PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
ALEXANDER MACKIE, President 
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Will insurance rebuild 


al 
VOURECMUrChhiit.. « : 


As trustees, avoid the double disaster of long disruption of 
services as well as permanent financial loss by being 

sure that insurance will completely 
cover replacement costs. 


To assist in providing adequate 
coverage we offer sound insurance at 
savings up to 20%, accept premium 
payments quarterly without interest and 
provide sound valuations and 
engineering service. 


Send today for handbook F-11 on Fire, 
Casualty and related insurances for 
Church and Clergymen’s properties. 


REGIONAL EVENTS 


DIOCESAN EVENTS 


THE CHURCH’S KALENDAR 


Easter Day, April 1... Easter Mondas 
April 2... Easter Tuesday, April 3._ 
The Annunciation, April 9. | 


NATIONAL EVENTS 


Associated Church Press annual meef 
ing, Toronto, Canada. April 4-6. _ 
Executive Committee of United Chure! 
Men, New York, N. Y. April 6-8... Guile 
of All Souls annual mass and luncheoz 
meeting, Chicago, Ill. Church of Ou 
Saviour, April 7... Institute on Adul 
Education in the Church, sponsored b> 
National Council's Divisions of Adul 
Education and Leadership Training 
and Indiana and Purdue Universities 
Bloomington, Ind. Director: Dr. Pay 
Bergevin. Indiana Univ., April 8-13 ... 
National Study Conference on thi 
Church and Economic Life, Pittsburgh 
Pa. Dept. of Church and Economic Life 
NCC. Theme: ‘'The Christian Cor 
science and an Economy of Abuna 
ance.” Speakers: Paul G. Hoffmar 
Murray Lincoln, Walter Reuther, Robe: 
E. Wilson. Presiding officer: Charles E 
Taft. April 12-15. : 


7 


East Coast workshop for directors ¢ 
Christian education, New Windsor, Mc 
Sponsored by Director's Section of Dis 
of Christian Education, NCC. Chure 
World Service Center, April 2-7... 
Woman workers conference, Richmon« 
Va. Roslyn, April 9-11 . . . Province 
recreational laboratory, Carabelle, Flc 
Camp Weed, April 9-12. . . Province 
Christian Social Relations Dept., No 
folk, Va. Talbot Hall, April 9-14. 


Annual meeting of Endowment Fun 
Corporation, Winter Park, Fla. April 
: . Youth Commission work cam} 
Batesburg, S. C. Camp Gravatt, Apr 
6-8 .. . Vocational conference for your: 
men, Orange City, Fla. Good Shepher 
Monastery, April 6-8... Laymen* 
Spring conference, Appleton, Wis. A 
Saints’ Church and Masonic Templ: 
April 7-8... Annual convention, Por 
land, Ore. Trinity Church, April 8-10. 

Special diocesan convention for Epi:’ 
copal Advance Fund Campaign, New 
ark, N. J. April 10... Diocesan Spri 
conference, Indianapolis. Speake 
Dora P. Chaplin. Turkey Run Stat 
Park, April 11-13 . . . Seminar on Psy 
chiatry for clergy, Chicago, Ill. Subjec 
“Alcoholism and Drug Addiction} 
Univ. of Ill. College of Medicine, Apn 
12... Annual Spring assembly 

Brotherhood of St. Andrew, East Ha 
ford, Conn. St. John’s Church, April 
... Spring conference for college sti 
dents, Dioc. of Long Island. April 13-] 
... Annual lay readers’ conferenc 
Stamford, Conn, Leaders: Bps. Gra 
Hatch, Rev. John H. Esquirol, Morton 

Nace. St. John’s Church, April 14... 
Annual convention of Episcop 


ildcrat 


America’s Famous Child Development Plan 


here may be an opportunity to represent Childcraft in your neigh- 
orhood on a full-time basis. Free training, good income, and future. 
lo investment required. For full information, write Mr. Robert R. 
arker, Childcraft, Dept. 4564, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


————— 
Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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.»zDut how can 
you measure their 


character growth? 


Serena ae ooreeenarenecieo 


Take a child. Then add milk, meat, vitamins, and 
vegetables and you can measure the results on the 
wall. Gratifying, isn’t it? But what is the recipe for 


wholesome mental and emotional growth? You'll 
find it in Childcraft. 


Childcraft is crammed to the covers with assur- 
ance of character development. A Childcraft child 
grows up in a world of love and beauty and under- 
standing. He learns the meaning of words and 
music, art and poetry. A rich treasury of stories 
forms his opinions of right and wrong, shapes 
proper ideals. Pictures and projects stimulate his 
imagination. During his most pliable years, he is 
molded to respect his community. 


Childcraft parents have the guidance services of 
150 noted child psychologists and educators who 
have compiled this famous development plan. You 
can recognize behavior situations before they be- 
come “‘problems.”’ You form a human being, in the 
fulfillment of your highest mission. Teachers, jurists, 
doctors, ministers of all faiths would wish the 
Childcraft kind of growth for all children. Don’t you 
want it for yours? 


To help you discuss it at home, we have an 
interesting free booklet for you. This convenient 
coupon brings it to you without obligation. 


their future 
is inyour hands| 


Send NOW for FREE BOOKLET! 


Mr. W. F. Hayes 
Childcraft, Dept. 3564 
Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Please send me FREE, without obligation, my copy of the 
new 24-page booklet, ‘‘Their Future Is In Your Hands,”’ 
which contains a summary of ‘‘Education Is A ’Round The 
Clock Process.”’ 


Name 


Address 


City Zone State 


My children’s ages are 


Churchmen and conference for laym 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa. April 14-15... 
treat for laymen, Brotherhood of § 
Andrew, Menomonie, Wis. Bundy Ha 


énp 
D 


THIS SHOULD GO RIGHT /~ eT TT 


(Cs 


April 14-15. s 
RADIO i 
Another Chance, with Peggy Wood ana 
Cynthia Wedel. Local radio, April 4 
and 14. 
TELEVISION 
Dean Pike, ABC-TV network, April 4 
and-8, 4-4:30 P.M. ... Faith and Y 


. Life, Bp. Granville G. Bennett. Station 
WPRO-TV, Channel 12. “Faith and th 
Whole of Life,” April 1. 


AT THE SEMINARIES 


N. Y. Celebration of birth of Bp. Leon: 
das Polk. Harvard Club, April 10... 
Annual Easter lectures by Bp. L. L 
Scaife, Gambier, Ohio. Subject: “A 
glicanism and the Eastern Orthodo: 


COLORFUL ATTRACTIVE | Steen Gisn Sai 


11. 


E cscotal OF SPECIAL NOTE 
Lyman Beecher lectures, New Haver 


Conn. Bp. Angus Dun. Yale Univ., Apr 


o $ 0 0 3.and5... Benefit performance of "M 

GAZ Fair Lady” for St. Barnabas House, New 
York. Mark Hellinger Theater, April 

. . Radio-TV workshop, Flint, Mich 

Broadcasting and Film Commissior 


The official shield of the Episcopal Church—made into long NCC, April 8-13. 
wearing porcelain enamel colorful license tag shields. Available 
. ANGLICAN CYCLE OF PRAYER 
for clergy or laymen. Order today. $1 each payable with the order. Pane 
pri 
Lace OER UR Pa ita eS a Ap a 4 Cae SER ee ol Cork, Cloyne & Ross, Ireland 
Bp. George O. Simm 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL : : 2 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. yak 
Coventry, England 
Please send me Bps. Gorton and Dav? 
Episcopal Clergy Shields at $1 each. $ April 4 
Episcopal Church Shields at $1 each. $ ua ate aiece Bp. 4. Hugo Siam 
$ April 5 
enclose = $—______—. [Doiliseha se. oe Bps. Mason and Hart 
Name April 6 
Damaraland, S. W. Africa 
Sivaet Addrese Bp. John D. Vincer 
: April 7 
City Zone Slates: 2 ea ees Delanworets seas Bp. J. Brooke Mosle 
Make checks payable to H. M. Addinsell, Treasurer. Remittance must accompany all orders. April 8 
pri 
Delhi, India............Bp. Frederick R. Will! 
THIS IS THE YEAR OF OLYMPIC GAMES April 9 
when champions will excel Derby, England 
Bps. Rawlinson and Sinke 


April 10 


train 
10 NS FOR cH Ri ST oe & Raphoe, ee od aa | 
cH AMP ne oe ae 


with Bp. Chas. A. Voege 
; April 12 | 
ALL-BIBLE Vacation School Lessons — the course with Down & Dromore, Ireland 
the “championship” features. Bp. Frederick J. Mitch 
Get FREE Catalog Describing Course and Supplies from April 13 


Dublin, Glendalough & Kildare, Ireland 


Your Local Christian Bookstore or Write Dept. EN-S 46. 
Bp. Arthur W. Bart 


SCRIPTURE PRESS April 14 


434 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE = CHICAGO S. ILLINOIS Denote Bey ee H. Joh 
p. en H. Johnsto 
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‘EWS 


RISTIAN DISCUSSION 
}VICTORY FOR MR. MELISH 


JE NEWS IN BRIEF 


still a cathedral theme song. 


‘EATURES 


IOLLYWOOD’S PIOUS EFFORTS 


HE ARCHBISHOP ON EASTER 


uTTHNeWs 


In Its One Hundred and Twenty-first Year of Continuous Publication 


Cini h ee the ive of April 1, 1956 


Will ‘pressure’ destroy Southern gains in meeting the race problem? Read this 
round-up compiled by our editor, now traveling in the South. 


Supporters of Holy Trinity’s embattled supply priest win a first-round verdict, 
as court finds Dr. Sidener’s election illegal. 


11 


A look at Church life finds royalty in the pulpit, a bell on the roof, and ‘16 Tons’ 


14 


Back in 1912, exhibitors of a religious film were urged to burn some incense in 
their theaters a short time before the arrival of patrons. Read Malcolm Boyd’s 
interesting history of Hollywood’s religious films. 


17 


“God is a God of hope.” With these words, the Rev. Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, the 


HE CHRISTIAN AND FUN 


Archbishop of Canterbury, starts his Easter message to all. 


21 


Good entertainment possesses the inherent good sense to know what should 
be taken lightly and what seriously. Van Harvey reviews “The Court Jester.” 


EARCHING THE SCRIPTURES 


22 


Dr. Dentan writes on Isaiah and the return from exile. 


IN LIVING IN A MUDDLE 


27 


The younger generation, say Dora Chaplin, isv’t a problem. But like the older 


generation, it has problems. 


ANCER KNOCKS AT MY DOOR 


29 


“Why does God allow it?” The author, a cancer victim, asks the question and 
answers it in this calm but moving account of his experiences. 


DITORIALS 12 


OLUME 121 NUMBER 7 


BOOK REVIEWS 24 


LETTERS 38 A-MEN 40 


DITORIAL BUSINESS OFFICE: 110 North 
dams St., Richmond, Va. 


HW YORK NEWS BUREAU: 12 West 10th 
, New York 11, N. Y. Phone ALgonquin 
8752. 


DVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: McVey 
ssociates, Inc., 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
_Y. Phone ELdorado 5-0530. 


Episcopal Churchnews is published every other 
eek —26 times a year —by The Southern 
hurchman Co., a non-profit corporation. Epis- 
pai Ohurchnews continues the Southern 
urchman, established in 1835. Second-class 
ail privileges authorized, Richmond, Va., under 


Act of March 3, 1879. Bpiscopal Churchnews is 
copyright 1955 by The Southern Ohurchman 
Oo. wnder International Copyright Convention. 
All rights reserved. 


CABLE ADDRESS: HCnews, Richmond, Va. 
THLEPHONES: Richmond—LD212 and 38-6631. 


Titles used in Dpiscopal Churchnews in con- 
nection with Episcopal clergy are those indicated 
by the individual as his preference or as in 
general usage in his parish. 


Opinions expressed by writers of feature ar- 
ticles and special columns do not necessarily 
reflect the opinions of the editors or the pub- 
lisher of Episcopal Churchnews. 


Lae tisen-from-the 


aNd 


dead, and-become-the 
firstfruits-of them-that-slept. 
Jor-since-by-man-camedeath, 
by-man-came-also-the «+ - 


tresuttection-of the-dead.for 
asin Adam-alldie,even-so-in 
Christ-shall-all-be-made-alive. 
Glory-be-to-the Father;and-to 
the-Son;and to the Holy-Ghost. 
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The message on the cover 
for this, our fifth Easter 
issue, ts one of the canticles 
for Easter Day from the 
Book of Common Prayer. 
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Help Match $100,000? 


SEVENTY BOYS AT BOYS’ HOME—COVINGTON, VA.— 
ARE LOOKING TO YOU... TO THE CHURCH AT 
LARGE ... TO HELP OTHER BOYS FIND A HOME 


Last year—BOYS’ HOME received a gift of one hundred thousand dollars from an 
anonymous donor. There was but one proviso: BOYS’ HOME had to raise an 
additional matching one hundred thousand dollars. On behalf of all underprivileged 
boys who have no homes and who are lonely and desperately need friendship and 
love, we ask that you help us raise this matching fund. Once that is done, thirty 
more unfortunate boys can be brought into this sturdy institution which has provided a 
Christian home for needy boys for the last fifty years—under the sponsorship of two 
dioceses of the Episcopal Church. ‘ 


the record at Boys’ Home is Outstandingly Good! Here’s part of it: 


BOYS’ HOME builds Christian character. One example BOYS’ HOME provides boys with an excellent educa- Boys are taught to discipline themselves. The $ 


is a scout troop which boasts of far more than the tion, For the past 4 years many boys graduating Council is the governing agency they have set 
average number of Eagle Scouts. from high school have won college scholarships. functions under competent adult supervision. 


GIFTS MADE TO BOYS’ HOME MAY BE DEDUCTED IN COMPUTING INCOME TAXES. MAIL YOUR GIFTS TO THE RT. R 
GEORGE P. GUNN OR THE RT. REV. WILLIAM H. MARMION C/O (EPISCOPAL) BOYS’ HOME, COVINGTON, VIRGIN 
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LEMMA IN DIXIE — Part 1 


ime of the Facts... . 


‘mood of frustration, fear, and uncertainty pos- 
*sesses the people of the Deep South. Old friends 
10 used to be carefree and gay are not laughing 
tse days. As we travelled through South Carolina, 
®orgia, Alabama, and Florida we felt that we were 
i ng in a world where things which couldn’t happen, 
iwe happened, and things which couldn’t be, are. 
Whis critical situation in regard to the problems of 
“segregation has been slow in developing, but it is 
mt a passing phase. Here is something with a history. 
Hie ghosts of John C. Calhoun and General Wade 
fimpton hover around the State House in Columbia. 
7 Richmond the talk is likely as not to turn to what 

+, Jefferson or Mr. Madison said long ago. As if 
siven by compulsion, people in the Deep South find 
fe question of de-segregation the one constant topic 
(conversation. 


>lt A Threat to “A Way of Life’ 


#The saddest part of the whole picture is the ina- 
ity of the white people emotionally or intellectually 
accept the departure from their established tradi- 
yn, but which many of them consider to be inevita- 
2. This inability immediately to accept integration 
| the races is not based upon hatred of the Negro. 
ne very idea is a threat to a “way of life’? which 
pyutherners feel is good and which they prize above 
i else. Here the white man and the colored man have 
ved side by side for generations. There has been 
equality, of course, but through the years this has 
ben gradually lessened. 
‘It is generally agreed that for many decades a 
eady progress in race relations has been made 
\roughout the entire South. New opportunities have 
D ened up for Negroes in every field of human activi- 
*,In a great many places their schools are actually 
perior to those of the white children. 


ome Gains Have Been Made 


‘Within recent weeks seven Southern states have 
rietly begun to bring their schools into harmony 
ith the Supreme Court’s decision by experimenting 
ith integrated schools in counties where it seems 
mediately feasable to do so. But it is not of these 
yurageous experiments that the nation reads. The 
eadlines tell of riots and court actions. While one 
oung woman is expelled from the University of 
Jabama, Roy Tucker in ‘National Whirligig” re- 
orts that 2000 Negroes have been admitted to col- 
ges throughout Dixie. Alistair Cooke, writing for 
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by the editor, the staff and, sometimes, invited commentators 


the “Manchester Guardian,” tells his English read- 
ers: ‘What the nation reads, and what the world will 
hear, are only the bright explosions of a problem 
which encourage the tragic delusion that the noble 
Negro is bursting the chains fastened on him 300 
years ago by a whole region of bigots recruited from 
the pages of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ It is a view of a 
great social problem as crude and self righteous as 
the popular American war-time view that India was 
at last rising to shake off the monstrous yoke of 
British tyranny.” 

The National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People is pressing every possible advantage 
in the situation. It is against the tactics of the 
NAACP (in pressing too hard, and too fast) that 
much of the resentment in the South is directed. A 
local leader of the NAACP, a Negro doctor, is shot 
and killed by a white man in Columbus, Georgia, as a 
result of a dispute which seems to have had nothing 
at all to do with segregation. Yet segregation is 
played up as THE issue. Well paid lawyers seem to 
have guided Miss Lucy’s attempt to enter the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. Alabama authorities, rightly or 
wrongly, believe that she had no real desire to study 
library science but came to Tuscaloosa only to test 
the new ruling. 


Not To Be Done Quickly 


Men of good will in the 
South, some of whom are 
well versed in Constitu- 
tional Law, believe that 
these provocative tactics 
of the NAACP are in open 
violation of the Supreme 
Court’s ruling and the pro- 
cedure for integration 
which the Court outlined. 
Chief Justice Warren, in 
his decision, pointed out 
that the ideal of an inte- 
grated school system 
throughout the land can- 
not come overnight. In 
some places it would come 
easily; in others, only 
after many years and 
much patience. The Su- 
preme Court fixed no time 
limit. 

The NAACP so far seems to have acted as if con- 
trolled by too many “young men in a hurry’’—too 
great a hurry. And the result? Gains which enlight- 
ened Southern leaders have made after many years 

continued on next page 


RNS Photo 


The Rev. L. R. Bennett 
was among 23 clergy- 
men accused of leading 
the Montgomery, Ala., 
bus boycott—a conspicu- 
ous example of passive 
resistance by Negroes. 
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Coward a 
continued from the preceding page 


of patience and much hard work seem in some parts 
of the South almost totally lost. 

Five years ago Mr. James F. Byrnes, after a distin- 
guished career in all three branches of government, 
including service as Secretary of State and Justice of 
the Supreme Court, became Governor of South Caro- 
lina. He said that he wanted to end his public career 
in service to his native state. His first acts in office 
were on behalf of colored citizens. Despite wide- 
spread opposition he instigated a sales tax. With this 
revenue he built one of the finest school systems for 
Negroes in the entire country. In South Carolina the 
Negro schools are, by and large, often better equipped 
than those furnished for white children. Today, Mr. 
Byrnes told us, this effort to aid the Negro schools 
in South Carolina would be impossible. 

The clock has been set back, at least temporarily, 
and reason and good will are slowly giving way to 
fear and prejudice. Men like Mr. Byrnes fear that 
real trouble may come next Fall if court orders de- 
mand integration in rural South Carolina schools. 
Without adequate police protection in these country 
areas there can be real trouble. We know of other- 
wise decent and civilized men who have joined Citi- 
zens’ Committees and have made solemn compacts 
that no Negro shall ever go to school with their 
children. 

We know also of pastors who have been “run out” 
of their churches because they “dared” to speak out 
in favor of the Supreme Court decision. We have 


Special Sab of 


Reduced Prices 


Regular Price 


$ 3.00 Purificators, 12 x 12” 
4.75 Lavabo Towels, 10” x 15” 
4.75 Palls, (on aluminum) 6” x 6” 
10.50 Corporals, 22” x 22” 
9.50 Veils, (sheer) 22” x 22” 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 


14 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
261 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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Announcing — A TWO MONTH 


ALTAR LINENS 


MARCH and APRIL ONLY 


Special Price 


$2.25 tion . . . a wonderful arti 
3.55 about St. Barnabas House . 
3.55 plus one of especial appeal 
7.85 men and women —entitl] 
7.00 “Just One More Twenty-ta 


NOTE: All linen items hand hemmed and embroidered with correct size Greek Cross. 


29 East Madison Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 


heard from a very reliable source of a movement ~ 
‘Gmpeach” one of the ablest of our Southern Bishow 
who apparently did nothing more than to speak | 
favor of resolutions passed by the Anglican Congres 
and the General Convention of the Episcopal Churs) 


A Problem So Complex... 


As this correspondent sees it the situation in th 
South right now is too confusing for us to say wr: 
any degree of certainty just what may or may Hf 
happen. Christians disagree as to what is the Chriy 
tian answer. This much is certain, however, despi) 
all the uncertainty: the easy belief that a problem | 
complex can be solved without pain and anguish h: 
run straight into the fact of man’s inherent mon 
weakness. These are the facts upon which the Churd 
has developed the Doctrine of Original Sin. 

This discussion will rarely rise to the high level | 
moral principle for the simple reason that men w 
are threatened are usually blinded by unreasonak 
fear and anxiety. This is the situation as of now. 


* * * 


In subsequent articles we shall deal with some | 
the arguments advanced by those who oppose 
segregation and by those who favor it. 

See the Editorial Page for further comment. 


WS. 


Look! 


in the Next Issue 


of ECnews.)] 


An outstanding article by Do 
Chaplin on Christian Edus 


Hours” ... plus all the re 
lar features that make ECne# 
the magazine the whole fam 
reads... 


Watch for ti 
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{ The Vestry Lacked a Quorum: 


LE PIS COPA LN 


uTcAnews 


April |, 1956 


Easter Sunday 


THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


‘Aelish Scores First-Round Triumph 
‘as Judge Nullifies Sidener Election 


t hrough long weeks of wrangling 
i th the Diocese of Long Island, the 
‘-yv. William Howard Melish had re- 
Matedly made his position clear: He 
»uld step down as supply priest at 
qi ooklyn’s Holy Trinity Church only 
“i his congregation or vestry de- 
anded it within the framework of 
Ge law as he interpreted it. 
‘Last month, Mr. Melish won an im- 
“Srtant first-round victory on the bat- 
Mground of his choice —the civil 
jurts. A New York State Supreme 
purt justice ruled that the election 
/a successor to Mr. Melish was in- 
Flid because the voting vestry had 
fiked a quorum. It had been on that 
Fecise point—as it is stated in the 
“ew York Religious Corporation Law 
i@that Mr. Melish had pinned his 
ise. 


Nection Was a Nullity 


In his decision, Justice Edward G. 
faker denied a temporary injunc- 
n, which anti-Melish vestrymen 
‘hd sought, to bar the clergyman 
‘fom entering the church or conduct- 
g its services. The vestry had ap- 
Ssaled to the court shortly after the 
Tt. Rev. James P. DeWolfe, Bishop 
) Long Island, had instituted the 
ev. Dr. Herman S. Sidener as rector 
@ the church on March 5. 
+ The justice held that the election of 
ay. Sidener by the vestry majority 
yas a nullity. He said that subse- 
fhent proceedings under Canon law— 
jamely the institution of Dr. Sidener 
i-were “regular (but) ineffectual to 
i lidate Dr. Sidener’s election.” 
i, Mr. Melish, a supply priest at Holy 
irinity since March 19, 1951, hailed 
lhe decision as a vindication of his 
josition. He said he would continue 
} preach at the church until “the 
jnal determination of the action, 
hich, in the light of this decision, 
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can result only in a final decision in 
favor of the congregation, the three 
vestrymen (who supported Mr. Mel- 
ish) and myself.” 

A permanent injunction against 
Mr. Melish was pending in State Su- 
preme Court and was expected to 
come to trial within a few weeks. 
Justice Baker said his decision would 
not necessarily affect the outcome of 
the prior litigation. 

Commenting further on the case 
Mr. Melish declared: “If there ever 
existed any doubt as to where the 
responsibility lay for the interrup- 
tion of the services which I con- 


ducted on Jan. 15, this decision shows 
that the responsibility lay with those 
who interfered with me.” 

Mr. Melish was referring to the 
widely publicized incident of Jan. 15 
when he and a supply priest held 
brief, competing services at Holy 
Trinity. 

Justice Baker’s decision was 
promptly appealed by the vestry ma- 
jority of the church. The ruling, 
while nullifying the vestry’s election 
of Dr. Sidener, had also the effect of 
nullifying the vestry’s election of two 
more members to fill vacancies on the 
11l-member board. The three pro- 
Melish vestrymen were not present at 
either of the elections. 

On April 2, the congregation was 
scheduled to hold its annual meeting. 
At that time, Mr. Melish said, an 
election of six vestrymen would take 
place. He declined to predict the out- 


At the Institution: Bishop DeWolfe and Dr. Sidener 


NATION 


come of the meeting—whether he or 
his opponents would secure control 
of the vestry—but there was discern- 
ible gloom in the anti-Melish camp. 
Mr. Melish’s opponents have long 
contended that he has managed to 
“pack” the congregation with persons 
of known leftist leanings. The matter 
of political activity has been at the 
bottom of the Melish affair since it 
first erupted in 1949. At that time, 
Mr. Melish’s father, the Rev. Dr. 
John Howard Melish, had been dis- 
missed as rector of Holy Trinity by 
Bishop DeWolfe for supporting the 
allegedly pro-Communist activities 
of his son, who was assistant rector. 
The younger Mr. Melish had re- 
mained at the church as a supply 
priest by resolution of the vestry, 
some members of which were now 
leading the fight to oust him. 


The ‘Members’ Vote 


Mr. Melish’s adherents brand as 
“oure poppycock” the charge that he 
has “packed” the congregation. Dr. 
Phillips Brooks, a pro-Melish vestry- 
man, said charges were receiving 
credence because of the “Red scare.” 

“Ts it not the purpose of any minis- 
ter to pack his church?” he asked. 

Queried as to who would be eligible 
to vote at the April meeting, Dr. 
Brooks replied: ‘“‘The members of the 
church.” 

And who would they be? 

“The members are those who have 
contributed to the church, by pledge 
or in the general offering, for a peri- 
od of a year or more. It is generally 
conceded that a member would be an 
Episcopalian or would at least intend 
to become one.” 

Lewis Reynolds, the senior warden 
of the church and a leader in the anti- 
Melish group, looked at the matter dif- 
ferently. The genuine congregation, 
he said, would be “the people who 
have joined the church in good faith 
and who believe in the tenets of the 
Episcopal Church. The congregation 
does not mean people who have been 
brought into the church only with the 
intent to become a majority and 
thereby take over control of the 
church. The packing technique should 
be thoroughly familiar today. It has 
been practiced and exposed many 
times aS a method of taking over 
labor unions, organizations and so- 
cieties. It is a technique that takes 
on added dimension when applied to 
an old and respected church. The 
church then, they hope, could be used 
as a respectable cover for political 
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ambitions rather than religious 
ideals.” 


An ‘Unfortunate’ Dispute 


Mr. Reynolds said the controversy 
was rooted in Mr. Melish’s ‘‘denial of 
the tenets of the Episcopal Church 
and his failure to uphold his solemn 
vows as a minister of this Church.” 
He accused the clergyman of violat- 
ing the “representative” nature of 
the Episcopal Church’s framework of 
government. 

In his decision, Justice Baker ad- 
dressed himself not to Canon law but 
to the New York State Religious Cor- 
poration Law. 

“The unfortunate controversy,” he 
wrote, “has led to bitterness and dis- 
cord among the members of the con- 
gregation and among those charged 
with administering the business of 
the Church. The intensity of the dis- 
pute has resulted in undignified and 
unseemly conduct within and about 
the place of worship. This court may 
not be concerned with the underlying 
reasons for the differences between 
the contending factions, or with ques- 
tions of policy or philosophy of one 
or the other of them. There are pre- 
sented here comparatively simple 
questions of law.” 


Civil vs. Canon Law 


Justice Baker traced the aspects 
of the dispute, mentioning the ves- 
try’s election of Dr. Sidener and its 
request of Bishop DeWolfe that the 
rector be instituted at Holy Trinity. 

“No question is raised as to the 
regularity of the canonical procedure 
followed,” Justice Baker said. “It is 
contended, however, that the neces- 
sary initial step in the process of call- 
ing a rector, namely, the formal vote 
of the vestry, was a corporate act 
governed by civil law; and, since no 
quorum was present as required by 
Section 42 of the Religious Corpora- 
tion Law, those present at the afore- 
said meetings were incompetent to 
ENG 

The justice cited the portion of the 
law which reads that for a quorum to 
be present, there must be “one 
churchwarden and one more than a 
majority of the vestrymen or both 
churchwardens and a majority of the 
vestrymen.” Holy Trinity’s vestry 
quorum would have had to consist of 
five vestrymen and the two wardens. 
The elections took place with four 
and two. 

Justice Baker said that the Canons 
of the Long Island Diocese contain 
no provisions as to what should con- 
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stitute a vestry quorum. It was clear, 
he said, that the matter was intended ad 
to be governed by the state’s Reli- iy 
gious Corporation Law. a 


The Name’s Been Changed 
But the Game’s the Same ; 
ELSA isn’t ELSA any more. 
The name (or rather the initials) 
it appears, has the wrong connot 
tion. 

“T’m not an anti-feminist,” said ¢ 
member pressing for the name chang 
at a recent meeting of the Episcopal 
League for Social Action, “but I have 
always objected to ELSA. Everybo dy 
laughs when it’s mentioned—as 1% 
we're about to put on a Wagneriant 
opera.” yi 

The “League,” members voted, shal 
henceforth be known as “Fellow-/ 
ship.” It was formerly CLID—Chure 
League for Industrial Democracy. — | 

With the “L” gone from its organ+j 
ization (supplanted by an innocuousi 
“F’’), the group settled down to mores 
urgent matters. 

Meeting on Washington’s Birthday, 

in New York’s Church of the Incar 
nation, it resolved to: 
& Send a letter to President Eisen 
hower protesting the forthcomings 
nuclear weapons tests in the Pacific: 
& Adopt a two-fold program calling 
for (1) defense and development. or 
democracy in the U. S., and (2) peace 
through international cooperation. 

Civil liberties, workers’ rights. 
equal opportunities for all racial 
groups, and improvement of living 
conditions came under the domestic 
scope of EFSA’s concern. 

Internationally, they urged support! 
of the UN, disarmament, promotior# 
of trade, encouragement of friendly 
negotiation and cultural interchange 
between nations and the use of dem- 
ocratic means in achieving socia: 
change. 

The Rev. William B. Spofford! 
managing editor of The Witness 
Episcopal weekly, and executive sec-4 
retary of EFSA, criticized the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi for cancelling) 
its invitation to the Rev. Alvin L 
Kershaw of Oxford, Ohio, to partici- 
pate in a Religious Emphasis Week 
program. He credited the Rev. R. Em: 
met Gribbin, Jr., Episcopal pte 
at the Universite) of Alabama for sav: 
ing the life of Miss Autherine Lucy 
Negro student whose enrollment set 
off riots on the campus. 

Mrs. William H. Melish, wife of 
Holy Trinity’s (Brooklyn) embattle 
Supply priest, urged EFSA to make 
a survey of integration in chur 
schools. 
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UL IT STILL WORK? 


‘essage from Ike Greets 
bw Harrisburg Suffragan 


WWhile President Eisenhower was 
@axing in Georgia and weighing 
+ important decision to stand for 
‘fnomination for a second term as 
» nation’s chief executive, he took 
Jie out to remember an old friend. 
‘With all our comrades of the ETO 
0 were privileged to know you,” 
wired Suffragan Bishop Earl M. 
‘pnaman of Harrisburg, “I join in 
ngratulations as you enter a new 
fd challenging mission. Your record 
# a soldier in war is assurance that 

will be a valiant crusader in 
ace.” 

The President’s telegram gave 
ided significance to the consecra- 
on, Feb. 24th, of the Rey. Dr. Hona- 
an, former rector of St. John’s 
nurch, York, Pa. 

’Behind the message were the mem- 
fies aroused by the new bishop’s 
rvice as a chaplain in World War II 
*th Pennsylvania’s 28th Infantry 
Vivision—a service that earned him 
‘lieutenant colonel’s rank, the 
Yronze Star and five Battle Stars. 
‘The 52-year-old native of Harris- 
org has served his entire civilian 
inistry in that diocese. 

/ A scholar as well as priest and sol- 
‘er, he graduated as a Phi Beta 
appa from Franklin and Marshall 
liege, Lancaster, and holds a doc- 
w of divinity degree from his alma 
iater, Philadelphia Divinity School. 
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| —Youngsters inspect melted-down typewriters in ruins 
sfire-leveled Sewanee divinity school building. 


As suffragan bishop he will have 
charge of the work in the Archdea- 
conries of Williamsport and Wells- 
boro and will supervise Christian 
Social Relations and Youth Work. 

A family man with two grown sons, 
his hobbies are fishing and tourna- 
ment bridge. 

The new bishop was consecrated in 
St. Stephen’s Cathedral, Harrisburg, 
by Presiding Bishop Henry Knox 
Sherrill. Bishops John Thomas Hei- 
stand, of Harrisburg, and Oliver J. 
Hart, of Pennsylvania, assisted. 


OBITUARIES 


The Rev. Dr. Howard M. Stuckert, 
72, retired priest, teacher and au- 
thor, at Monroeville, N. J., Feb. 29. A 
graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania and Philadelphia Divinity 
School, he was ordained in 1911 and 
served churches in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. His last parish was 
St. Peter’s, Clarksboro, N. J. 


* * * 


Mrs. Alma O. Kinsolving, 64, wife 
of the Rev. Walter O. Kinsolving, 
retired rector of St. Michael’s 
Church, Bridgeport, Conn., Feb. 27 
in Bridgeport. The Kinsolvings had 
lived for 31 years in Summit, N. J., 
while Mr. Kinsolving was rector of 
Calvary Church, a post he left in 
1947. 


DIOCESAN 


Taft to Preside at NCC 
Economic Life Conclave 


“The whole life of a man is caught 
up in his religion. The idea that a 
man can be spiritual and yet not even 
consider how he or others make their 
living, or not be concerned about 
profits and automation, conditions of 
labor or the ethics of advertising, is 
utterly non-Christian.” 

These observations by the Rev. Dr. 
Eugene Carson Blake, president of 
the National Council of Churches, set 
the tone for NCC’s third National 
Study Conference on the Church and 
Economic Life. 

It will be held April 12-15 in Pitts- 
burgh and will call upon laymen in 
key positions in economic life to pre- 
sent their views. 

Presiding officer will be Charles P. 
Taft, prominent Episcopalian, Mayor 
of Cincinnati and chairman of NCC’s 
Department of the Church and Eco- 
nomic Life. 

On the speaking roster are such 
nationally-known figures as Paul G. 
Hoffman, board chairman of the 
Studebaker-Packard Corporation, 
Murray Lincoln, president of the Co- 
operative League of America and 
Walter Reuther, vice-president of the 
AFL-CIO and head of the United 
Autoworkers Union. 


Fellowship of Bartimaeus 
To Give ACU Aid to Blind 


A Brooklyn priest of the Assyrian 
Church of the East, who has been 
active in liaison work with the Epis- 
copal Church, will be chairman of a 
new society for the blind, formed by 
the American Church Union. 

He is the Rev. Harry J. Sutcliffe, 
former Director of Religious Educa- 
tion and Youth Work for the Assyrian 
Patriarch at the Assyrian Patriarchal 
Pro-Cathedral Church of Mar Sargis 
in Chicago. He has been nearly blind 
since birth. 

Organized with the help of the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in England, it will be called 
“The Fellowship of Bartimaeus.” 

Planned are the recording of ser- 
mons and services, Quiet Days and 
Conferences, and a monthly magazine 
in Braille, and a Braille library. 

Also among ACU accomplishments 
is the formation of two new chapters 
in the Southwestern Regional 
Branch, They are at Dallas and Fort 
Worth, Texas. Organizational meet- 
ings were held at All Saints’ Church 
in each city. 


THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


| WHAT THEY’RE SAYING | 


G. Keith Funston, president, New 
York Stock Exchange (at a noon-time 
service at Trinity Church, N. Y.): “I 
believe that our opportunity for 
daily service to God is as great on 
Wall Street as it is any place in the 
world. Some of our decisions are just 
dollar judgments ... but many of our 
acts involve judgments as to what is 
right and what is wrong. They test 
our ability to sense that a moral issue 
as well as money is involved, and try 
our courage to place moral considera- 
tions, if need be, above those of dol- 
lars. In a word, each of us has many 
opportunities to apply our own reli- 
gious experience, our moral judg- 
ment, to problems of our daily busi- 
ness lives.” 


* * * 


The Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Done- 
gan, Bishop of New York: “The chal- 
lenge presented to the Church by the 
revival of religion cannot be met by 
the clergy alone. If the laymen were 
added fully to the functioning minis- 
try, there is no limit to what the 
churches could do in this generation. 
Some people claim that the clergy 
should not express themselves on 
political or social issues, but the clergy 
have to pronounce the Christian faith 
and ethics relative to these things, be- 
cause by and large the Christian lay- 
men do not.” 

x * 


The Rev. Dr. W. A. Criswell, pas- 
tor of First Baptist Church, Dallas: 
“Tt is a kindness and goodness to 
Negroes that they go to a colored 
church while we seek to develop our 
own people in our church. Let (those 
who wish) integrate. Let them sit up 
there in their dirty shirts and make 
all their fine speeches. But they are 
all a bunch of infidels, dying from 
the neck up. The people who seek to 
further (integration) among us are 
not in sympathy with the great spir- 
itual aims of our churches.” 


% * * 


The Rev. Dr. George D. Kelsey, 
professor of social ethics, Drew Uni- 
versity, Madison, N. J.: “It has not 
been the custom of churches to de- 
clare race prejudice for what it is— 
a sin. Instead, it traditionally has 
been called ‘not nice.’ There is abso- 
lutely no reconciliation between the 
spirit and practice of racism and the 
spirit and practice of true Christi- 
anity.” 
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Honoring Pioneer Missionary: In Nigeria, Queen Elizabeth II at the 
grave of Mary Slessor of Aberdeen, Scotland. A famous missionary. 


Mission School Receives 


Reprieve in South Africa 


“It is as if a murderer with hands 
around the throat of his victim re- 
leases his grasp when he hears the 
death rattle, and tells him he has de- 
cided to kill him in an hour’s time. 
The point is that the victim is going 
to die in any case.” 

So commented Anglican Bishop 
Ambrose Reeves of Johannesburg, 
when given permission to keep Christ 
the King school open for two months 
in Sophiatown, South Africa. 

Without specifying why, the gov- 
ernment had ordered the school closed 
immediately, but then allowed the re- 
prieve to give it time to provide other 
facilities. 

The Anglican school is attended by 
550 Negro children. Bishop Reeves 


RNS Phos 


branded the order a ‘“‘direct and wax 
ton attack on the Anglican Church. 


Canada’s Cactus Religion 

A committee on Indian missior 
urged an Anglican synod meeting ii 
Canada to wage war against “Cactv’ 
Christianity.” 

The term refers to the ceremonid 
use of a drug by the Native Americas 
Church which numbers thousands © 
U. S. Indians among its member!) 
Use of the drug is spreading to Cd 
nadian tribes. | 

The drug is peyote, the top sectiat 
of a cactus plant grown mainly in tk 
valley of the Rio Grande. It is d 
scribed as sometimes brewed like te 
sometimes chewed,. and used as 
“symbolic protest against the we 
man and his religion in a day 
sporadic nationalist movements.” 
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“fas to buy a plain old coal heating plant in- 
wad of an atomic furnace. In shopping for the 
Mest in heating plants, the Cathedral found 
ih an atomic furnace just cost too much. Not 
ify that, but Atomic Energy Commission rules 
quire two nuclear scientists in constant at- 


ch less afford to pay them?” a cathedral 
#)kesman asked. 


From calling farmhands to meals to calling 
er Manhattanites to worship is a big hop 
* a bell. But that’s the story of the first bell 
1) Christopher’s Chapel in New York ever had. 
“was found in the weed patch of a Pennsyl- 
“@nia farm. It was bought by the Rev. William 
Hendt, priest-in-charge of St. Christopher’s. He 
Yd this problem: how to erect a bell on the 
@wverless, flat roof of his chapel, a converted 
tlement house. To the rescue came the Com- 
nity College of Applied Arts and Sciences, 
ooklyn. Students settled the problem by build- 
@ a special steel frame on the roof. 


Princess Ileana of the deposed royal family 
Romania was the first woman to occupy the 
Milpit of 260-year-old Christ Church in Phila- 
‘@iphia. She spoke at a noon-hour, weekday 
mten service. Now living in West Newton, 
fass., she is the wife of Dr. Stefan Lsareseu 
id mother of six children. 


-Loss of religious faith .. . modern unre- 
i ained competition ... fear, resentment, dis- 
‘ynesty and hatred. All these add up to the 
crease in psychosomatic problems, emotional 
@ stability, coronary thrombosis and other ail- 
ents. This diagnosis was made by psychiatrist 
fy. Bradford Murphey, who spoke to an Episco- 
al laymen’s gathering in Denver. 


!- The North Carolina Supreme Court has up- 
‘eld a bequest of more than $260,000 to the 
ipiscopal Church’s Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
jon Society in the will of the late William C. A. 
vheppard. Confusion developed because Mr. 
theppard’s will stipulated the money was to go 
1 “the bishops of the Episcopal Church at New 
York,” to establish a fund for “ministers in bad 
jealth or retired in the U. S.” The Church will 
ive $50,000 to contesting relatives. 
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‘HE NEWS IN BRIEF NAIA 
Quick Reports from Around the Church 


Atom Scientists too Costly for Cathedral Payroll ... Weeds to Worship: Saga 
of a Bell . . . Princess Sets a ‘First’ in Philadelphia . . . Fearful of Heart 
Attack? Try Dose of Religion . . 


. Berkeley Seminary in $2-Million Drive 


& The Christian Social Relations Department of 
the Episcopal Church in Arizona has adopted a, 
six-point program focused on these community 
needs: persons not taken care of by public wel- 
fare; cooperation with agencies seeking to solve 
the problem of alcoholism; cooperation with the 
Migrant Ministry, and refugees and foreign 
students; working for stricter marriage laws, 
and helping push a bill against discrimination 
in public accommodations as well as upholding 
the Supreme Court decision on segregation. 


& The Rev. John H. Burt, rector of St. John’s 
Church, Youngstown, Ohio, has received the 
1955 Arvona Lynch Human Relations Award, a 
local civic presentation. The accompanying cita- 
tion stated he went “beyond the confines of his 
pulpit” to work for brotherhood, justice and 
racial integration. 


® For the fifth time in its 99-year history, the 
Diocese of Minnesota has a new headquarters. 
Address: 309 Clifton, Minneapolis. It’s a stately 
old home bequeathed by the late Mrs. George B. 
Lane. 


& Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Conn., 
is feeling successful with its first appeal for 
money to expand facilities. It’s raised $750,000. 
Long-range goal: $2,200,000. The demand for 
more clergy and the mounting applications for 
admission made the drive necessary. 


TICKING IT OFF... 


The Maryland Legislature has passed a bill 
exempting clergymen and members of religious 
orders from the withholding tax provisions of 
the state income tax law... The Rev. Wood B. 
Carper, rector of Church of the Holy Spirit, 
Lake Forest, Ill., is the new Eugene Augustus 
Hoffman Professor of Pastoral Theology at Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary... In September, the 
Rev. Wallace I. Wolverton, rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Greenville, N. C., becomes Professor of 
Oriental Languages and Literature and of Old 
Testament Studies at St. John’s College, Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada . . 
After less than two years of mission status, St. 
Barnabas on the Desert Church in Scottsdale, 
Ariz., is a parish. The Rev. Paul L. West, the 
former vicar, is rector ... Cheers to the Rev. 
Henry N. Herndon, rector of Calvary Church, 
Wilmington, Del., for the 30th anniversary of 
his ordination. 
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The Victory of Easter 


N Good Friday the Christian world medi- 

tated upon the Cross and Passion of our 
Lord. This titanic battle against the Powers of 
Evil was fought right down to the end and our 
Lord won an everlasting Victory. But this vic- 
tory was not announced to the world until Easter 
morning. After that the Church preached no 
dead Christ, but one Who had met and conquered 
man’s last, desperate enemy. “Christus Victor” 
was the theme of the early preaching. 


What Is At Stake? 


The real issue on Easter Day is not your im- 
mortality or mine, but the Victory of Christ and 
the Vindication of God. Without Easter, Good 
Friday would have been unendurable. What 
could we say of God if ultimately the world’s 
best Man had met only the world’s worst fate! 

There are those among us who say that the 
ultimate fate of individual men is not important. 
This we cannot easily accept. If the Universe 
may lightly scrap the individual, why shouldn’t 
we? What real respect can we have for man if at 
the end of the road each individual is like the 
pulp of an orange from which the juice has been 
squeezed? Not only is the goodness of God vin- 
dicated by Easter, but the dignity of man and 
the worth of the individual is further estab- 
lished. 


The Light Shines in the Darkness 


Once the Cross was raised for all men to be- 
hold, God could not leave it there, stark against 
the sky. He had to speak. It is at the world’s 
darkest moment that we receive the Message of 
Easter. 

God acted, and in the Resurrection He made 
His action clear to those who were ready to see 
and eager to hear. Christ rose from the dead, 
and is known to those who love Him. This is 
God’s seal upon the Life of Christ, but it has 
meaning only against the background of the 
Cross. 

Dr. J. S. Whale, of Cambridge, has said that 
the Gospels do not explain the Resurrection; it 
alone explains them. There is no way for man to 
know “how” it happened. Here is a mystery 
which is closed to all our scientific investigation, 
a miracle alien to all our experience. It is better 
to be concerned with the inner meaning of the 


Resurrection than to be curious about i n 
ner of its happening. 


The Essential Meaning 


It is at this point, in seeking the essen 
meaning of the Resurrection, that we find 
Whale’s comments so enlightening. In the | 
place, he reminds us that the Resurrection 
clares that Christ, the God-Man, was man in 
most typical of all human experiences. Not¢ 
did our Lord live a human life; He also dis 
human death. He was buried. And all this» 
essential to His becoming truly Man, “for 
men and for our salvation.” He was not pl 
acting. He really shared our life and our deat 

The Creed declares, also, that He “descen 
into Hell.’”’ Not only did He die the death wi 
all men must die as mortals, but He also c 
the death which we as sinners must die. St. E 
said, “He was made sin for us.” It has b 
pointed out that at this awful moment in 
Creed, the language changes from the passiv 
the active voice. “Crucified, dead and burie 
That tells what man did to Him. “He descem 
into Hell’: that_tells what He did for us. F 
John Calvin boldly writes: “He endured in. 
soul the dreadful anguish of a condemned 
lost man.” That is how much He loves us: 
His Passion He represented all of us. “As 
Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be m 
alive.” 

Easter has meaning only against the bs 
ground of Good Friday. Only against such de 
and darkness does the Resurrection shine fa 
as a real Gospel, Good News of salvation 
hope. God in Christ has identified Himself 
sinful men that we may share with Him in: 
ultimate Victory. St. Paul indicates that as 1 
crucified with Christ, he is alive; and yet nov 
but Christ is alive in him. He put it this 
“T live by the faith of the Son of God, Who le 
me and gave Himself for me.” 

The Church goes on to assert that we bell 
in “the resurrection of the body and the 
everlasting.” Because modern man cannot 
ceive of such a resurrection he easily falls. 
the Greek idea of the immortality of the ¢ 
This is not a Biblical concept at all. The Gc 
puts the matter beyond the narrow limitt 
things we can conceive. It maintains that ‘ 
historical existence is somehow consumatec 
yond history: that the richness and varie 
our life in time will not be annuled in eter? 
but fulfilled.” 

The language of the Bible and the Creé 
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athough inconceivable by the intellect.” The 
ery of Easter remains a mystery, but the 
ry is a fact. If He lives in us, we do not 
4 to be afraid. This is the ultimate proof— 
xperience of the Church through twenty 
ries. All the darkness of Good Friday, all 
failures of history and the despair of men 
ot put out the Great Light. “The Lord is 
! He is risen indeed!” 


‘ men and Clergy 


Shere are indications that many clergy in the 
#h are facing serious difficulties with their 
ten. Methodist and Baptist ministers have 
4 fired by their churches for speaking out on 
egation. There has been a threat against 


\ 


THE COLLECT FOR EASTER SUNDAY ... 


& ALMIGHTY God, who through thine only-begotten Son Jesus Christ hast overcome death, and 

; | a opened unto us the gate of everlasting life; We humbly beseech thee that, as by thy special grace 
preventing us thow dost put into our minds good desires, so by thy continual help we may 

bring the same to good effect ; through the same Jesus Christ our Lord, who liveth and 

reigneth with thee and the Holy Ghost ever, one God, world without end. Amen. 


CATHOLIC FOR EVERY TRUTH OF GOD . . . AND PROTESTANT AGAINST THE ERRORS OF MAN 


one of our own Bishops. Clergy have been ridi- 
culed in the daily press. 

Some laymen say that the pulpit is not the 
place to discuss social or political issues. Some 
newspapers seem to want to deny to the clergy 
a freedom which they insist on maintaining for 
themselves. 

We do not believe that the pulpit should be 
a sounding board for political opinions as such. 
But we insist that faith is irrelevant if it is not 
applied to the specific problems of life in the 
real world where men and women live. Clergy 
who are wise are finding ways in which laymen 
can express their views. Perhaps laymen are 
right when some of them demand a right to 
answer their parsons. But by the same token it 
is a denial of freedom itself if the clergy cannot 
suggest that the Christian religion involves 
every area of a man’s life. 


intertwined. 


Presiding 
Bishop's 
i | Laster 
Message... 


Alleluia. 
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| pecan without Good Friday would be unreality. Good 
Friday without Easter would be unrelieved tragedy. 

In the providence of God we have both. Sorrow and joy, 

defeat and victory, death and life are so inextricably 


We come into the world and we are given, through the 
goodness of God, freedom of choice. We can be selfish 
or not, cowards or heroes, sinners or saints, of the earth 
earthy or colonists of heaven. The truth of the matter is 
that we are something of all. There are times when even the 
best of us must wonder if the struggle ought avails. 

Holy Week and Eastertide give the eternal answer not 
Che in terms of our own success or worthiness but in those 
of God’s mercy and love. Him God raised up, He is risen. 

With a sense of awe we meet the Christ who has overcome 
Death and more than Death for us. With renewed hope and 
courage, with uplifted hearts, we march on through the 
chances and changes of this mortal life on our pilgrimage 
to that eternal city whose builder and founder is God. 


epee 


is bak Pr aac OI 


Last Supper scene from Cecil B. DeMille’s King of Kings. H. B. Warner portrayed Christ. He was ordered 
to spend his time on the set in solitude. He ate his meals alone and wore a veil to and from his dressing roe 


Hollywood's Pious Efforts 


ELIGION, in becoming grist for 

the mill of Hollywood’s motion 

picture industry, has been treated 
both sublimely and ridiculously. Re- 
ligion has been used as a lure for 
dollars at the boxoffice, as a period 
cloak for depicting profligate living, 
as a gold-mine of story material with 
a universal kind of appeal, as a 
source of strength and inspiration 
for men, women and children and as a 
means of specifically proclaiming the 
Christian Gospel. 

Generally any single motive alone 
has been lacking. It is easy to pick 
out the varying, and sometimes con- 
flicting, strands of motivation. 

Back in 1912, when a filmed life of 
Christ entitled From the Manger to 
the Cross was being exhibited, movie 
men were advised to exercise unusual 
tact and good taste in its showings 
to audiences. A contemporary expert 
in public relations suggested that 
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by Malcomb Boyd 


exhibitors burn just a small amount 
of incense in the theatre a short time 
before people would start to arrive 
for a look at the film. This would 
suggest an atmosphere akin to that 
of a church, he said. However, he 
advised against the ushers being 
garbed in surplices. 

Reviewer W. Stephen Bush wrote 
of the film: “It is not a Passion play; 
it is the very story of the Passion and 
of many incidents recorded by the 
evangelists. It is indeed a cinemato- 
graphic gospel. Because of this sub- 
lime work it will be easier than it 
was before to go forth and teach all 
nations.” 

The most obvious “religious” film 
is that portraying the life of Christ. 
Other films in a sharply “religious” 
category concern leading personali- 
ties of the Old Testament, such as 
Moses, David and Samson, and of the 
New Testament, such as St. Paul and 


St. Peter. But we are out of suo 
clean-cut category when we Ce 
across films which have “Christ- 
portrayals,” for example. 

The Stranger, produced by Kes 
Pictures in 1910, concerns an eld! 
Christ-like wanderer befriended’ 
a poor family. To the impoveris! 
disordered household he brings « 
tentment. In France, in 1911, 
Mysterious Stranger was produ: 
being a miracle play in which “ 
Friend of all men” masquerades : 
beggar. In this Eclipse film the } 
gar resurrects the dead daughte: 
a repentant farmer. Again, in 1' 
the American company Vitagr 
turned out a picture called The 0 
penter. Entering a Civil War-t 
home, the Spirit of Christ in 
guise of a “stranger in gray”! 
unites antagonistic members o 
family. 

The Passing of the Third F' 
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@ was made twice in motion pic- 
miform. It is probably the most 
dis of the films with Christ-like 
Bayals. Sir Johnston Forbes- 
tson starred in the first produc- 
or First National in 1918. In 
Gaumont British starred Con- 
eidt in the remake. In this mor- 
play by Jerome K. Jerome a 
-like stranger suddenly appears 
the night to take the room on 
ird floor back in a London room- 
M@house. In the establishment 
Mid, chicanery, pettiness, cruelty 
rustrated ambition are running 
he stranger strives to straight- 


Yregy portrayals, unfortunately, 
‘ot make necessarily for “reli- 
1’ films. In fact, ministers have 
jently been portrayed in a ques- 
jole light. A new motion picture 
~ was quite recently designed 
ul with a murderer who poses as 
facher and kills widows for their 
iy. Roman Catholic priests gen- 
come off better in screen char- 
ization than do other clergymen. 
is regard it must be said that 
fast majority of stories which 
themselves to screen treatment 
lare written about clergymen 
an Roman Catholic priests. 

bert Seldes, in his study en- 
| The Great Audience, com- 
sd on the film The Bells of St. 
’s: “The jaunty priest of Bing 
vy, the athletic nun of Ingrid 
man, created new images in the 
®ican mind, drastically altering 
Sereotypes; the Protestant min- 
and the rabbi were denied this 
gening contact with the people. 
¥Church in whose history the 
i ‘propaganda’ first appeared 
}ask no better example; it would 
ars before the friendliness gen- 
dd by these characters would be 
bated; and even if a Cardinal 
jd by a masterpiece of the mal- 
't bring religious controversy 
ithe political atmosphere, the 
jer of a vast number of non- 
dlics would remain calm because, 


in the back of their minds, lay the 
conviction that all priests are Cros- 
bys, genial, full of sentimental charm, 
and indulgent to other sects.” Greg- 
ory Peck, Montgomery Clift and 
Humphrey Bogart are among the top 
male stars who have portrayed Rom- 
an Catholic priests on the Hollywood 
screen. 

Back in 1910 a provocative theme 
was developed in a film called The 
Street Preacher, made in the U. S. by 
Lubin. A young preacher is por- 
trayed who feels he can make a 
greater contribution to society by 
offering his ministrations on the 
street corner than in the church. 
D. W. Griffith in the same year made 


When is a Movie ‘Religious?’ A Former Member of the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences Gives 
some Answers In This Critical Look at Religous Films 


a picture for Biograph entitled The 
Way of the World. It develops a simi- 
lar theme, this time with a young 
priest, “who emulated Christ by 
preaching the Gospel in the market- 
place.” 

A far cry from the recent Holly- 
wood film, Night of the Hunter . 
about a phoney preacher who fleeces 
and cuts the throats of widows for 
their money . is the warm por- 
trayal of a clergyman in 1911’s film, 
A Shattered Dream. The pastor parts 
with his savings in this story to 
rescue a parishioner from threat- 
ened disgrace. 

The year 1954 brought us the 
widely-hailed portrayal of a priest in 


Another scene from DeMille’s King of Kings. During Lent, 1953, it was 
“estimated conservatively” that 900-million people had seen this film. 


“Intolerance “and The Birth of a Nation” 
were historic coner stones of film art 


On The Waterfront. Of Kar] Malden’s 
role as the waterfront priest, The 
New Yorker’s critic John McCarten 
wrote: “As the priest who comes to 
the realization that the hold of a ship 
is just as good a place for religion as 
any temple, (he) is superb...” Back 
in 1911, too, a priest became involved 
in waterfront activities in The Crisis. 
A sea captain, convicted of negligence 
on the testimony of his mate, seeks 
vengeance but is deterred by a priest 
“who wins him to godly ways.” 
David Wark Griffith, who has left 
his mark indelibly upon the film in- 
dustry, gave full vent to his creative 
drive in the picture Intolerance 
which he produced in 1916. His The 
Birth of a Nation had become a re- 
sounding hit which, in fact, is still be- 
ing shown to theatre audiences. How 
could he move ahead to even greater 
accomplishments in the film medium 
which he loved? He tackled a theme 
without comparison in screen history. 
Intolerance is ranked, with The 
Birth of a Nation, as one of the two 
historic cornerstones of film art. 
Griffith dealt with the theme of 
intolerance as the cause of wars and 
as a prime mover of the world in all 
ages. He used the device of four 
stories: the Judean story, or the life 
of Jesus of Nazareth; the medieval 
story, the war between Catholics and 
Huguenots in sixteenth century 
France; the fall of Babylon, an epic 
of the ancient world; and the modern 
story, a dramatic conflict between 


In MGM’s production of Ben Hur, released thirty years 
ago, Jesus Christ was never seen in ao close-up shot. 


capital and labor. Griffith dealt with 
the organized opposition of the Jew- 
ish rabbinate against Jesus as an ex- 
ample of ecclesiastical intolerance. 

The picture did not make money. 
It was hailed by critics but not un- 
derstood or accepted by the general 
American public. Europe received it 
with more acclaim; and Russia 
showed the film for years, expressing 
astonishment that the U. S. film in- 
dustry could produce such an off- 
spring. 

Civilization was an experiment as 
a “religious” film in the same year. 
Thomas Ince used allegory in this 
tale of the super-natural, taking us 
to the borderland lying between earth 
and eternity. 

A reviewer commented: “What we 
see there is by no means clear, though 
it is weird and picturesque. In this 
borderland, we meet the figure of 
Jesus.” 

The 1926 production of Gen. Lew 
Wallace’s book Ben Hur provoked 
sharply differing comments. 

In this film Christ was never seen 
in close-up. He was seen in the dis- 
tance and his outstretched arm was 
photographed in the position of bless- 
ing. 

Variety’s reviewer was thunder- 
struck and could not find adjectives 
enough to describe his reactions. 

“What matter the Chinese worship 
their idol or the barbarian the sun 
or the Gentiles Jesus or the Jews 
God? Those who worship, whether at 


© 
altar or in pew, worship to 
faith. Faith is humanity and 
ity is the brotherhood of ma 
that’s Ben Hur. 

“The church of any denomi 
or faith will get behind Ben Hi 
bigger than the book a Chi 
wrote; it’s bigger than the | 
Jew produced; it’s the bigger 
to teach the world, wide and far 
faith is, and as here adapte 
rected and film-produced by 
tians and Jews, bigger than all 
writings, all of the teaching 
all of the missionaries. 

“Ben Hur is the greatest 
thing for religion, for the tr 
for the church, for the stag 
screen, and for the masses, hip 
low, ever uttered.” 

In disagreement was R. E. 
wood, a reviewer for the Litera 
gest. He wrote: “Ben Hur, as 
Lew Wallace imagined and wr 
was a comparatively simple ste 
the Christ. When the novel 
dramatized, it became essenti 
spectacle; now, on the screen, 


-about one million times more « 


. and the resultant orgy of 
sets, seething mobs and came! 
fects contain little of the spirit 
original story.” 

Ben Hur was advertised ¢ 
dramatic presentation of the } 
Jesus the Christ, and Ben BE 
prince of Jerusalem.” 

The most famous of all “‘relig 
films was produced by Cecil f 
Mille in 1927. It is King of 4 
The film is a screen adaptati 
Jeanie MacPherson’s beloved st! 
Jesus Christ. 

An advertisement printed in: 
papers at that time reads: “The 

continued on px 


Crucifixion scene from Ben Hur. Roman soldiers ga 
below the crosses. A few mourners remained. 
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\ An Easter Message by the Archbishop of Canterbury 


4, 


OD IS A God of hope. The Christian gospel is a gospel of hope. 

Through his Cross and Resurrection, our Saviour brings hope 
to mankind, and all who believe in him are “begotten again into 
a living hope.” When the World Council of Churches met at 
Evanston, its theme was: “Christ the Hope of the World.” It is 
in the glory of the “one hope of our calling” that I greet you this 
Easter morning. 


But while there is one living Christian hope, there are many 
forms of unhopeful hope—of dead or dying hopes passing easily 
into despair; and we must be careful lest we be misled by them. 


There is the hope which says, without too much confidence in 
it, “I hope it will be all right.” It is by that hope that most people 
live daily, not too much disturbed by all the possible things that 
may happen to wreck domestic peace or national prosperity or 
the fabric of civilization. They reflect, sensibly, that the worst 
does not often happen and, anyhow, nothing is gained by going 
to meet trouble half way. They do not altogether forget those 
to whom trouble does come—through some violence, or oppres- 
sion, accident or crime. Their sympathy is real when such suffer- 
ings are brought to their notice. But, they would say, it is better 
not to let one’s mind dwell.too much upon such things; and if 
such things happen to us, we hope we shall be able to stand up 
to them. 


This kind of hope they dare not examine too closely, for they 
know that it rests on no reliable foundation, and that at any 
moment it might vanish away. This sanguine hope often has 
within it the germ of a higher kind of hope. It is very moving 
to see how often, when things do go wrong for them in some crisis 
of suffering, such people do stand up to their testing, and show 
the very best that is in them. By refusing to give in, they bear a 
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kind of unconscious witness to the God of hope; and in their 
humble courage draw, even though they know it not, upon the 
strong and steadying power of the Holy Spirit of God. 


But the kind of hope which just hopes that it will be all right, 
though it has a pale reflexion in it of trust in God, and displays 
a kind of moral confidence in the universe, is not Christian hope. 


TILL LESS Christian is the hope of those who rely, not on 
S any kind of moral courage, but frankly on chance, making it 
the arbiter of all human destinies. The best they can do is to hope 
that the luck will go in their favor; and if it does not, so much 
the worse for them. There is, indeed, in all human affairs always 
an element which is uncontrollable by men, partly because we 
are men, and lack the knowledge or the power to control it; partly 
because it is the work of the devil creating confusion and disorder 
for his own evil ends. But to accept this element as the true 
arbiter of human affairs is idolatry, putting the unknown or the 
devil’s mischief on the throne of God. To put our hopes on the 
accidents of fortune is not to hope at all; and yet men do manage 
to make a kind of hope out of it, as unsubstantial, as irresponsible 
and as enervating as the impulses which lead millions to stake 
their hopes on lotteries and football pools and other forms of 
gambling on chance. 


HERE IS, or was, another form of hope, the hope of salvation 

by the advance of science which would lead men automatically, 
by some inherent law of nature, to Utopia. Marxian Commu- 
nists profess to believe that doctrine still, though the rigid control 
which they impose upon the movements—mental, moral and spir- 
itual—of those subject to them would seem to show some distrust 
of its supposed inevitability. 


This hope of salvation by science had great attractions, since 
it seemed to get rid of three ideas which natural man has always 
found unwelecome—moral duty, sin, and the need for redemption; 
no need to bother any more about them, since the magic of science 
would make the world an earthly paradise without calling upon 
men for any painful reformation of themselves or their habits or 
their morals. 


That hope, at least, has been abandoned as obviously false. It 
is clearly seen that man’s own nature, unless disciplined by some 
absolute law of righteousness and some supernatural obligations, 
leads him and society to moral chaos and suicide. It is seen now 
that scientific advance does nothing in itself to liberate man from 
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evil, but only by extending men’s power to do evil or good exposes 
i men to a more searching compulsion to choose between the two, 
and to recognize that, only by a moral achievement as great as 
that of physical science, can they win possession of their souls 
in peace. 


j Just because this way of salvation by materialism appealed so 
| strongly both to man’s pride in his power to exploit nature and 
. to his spiritual idleness and selfishness, the hopes built upon it 
were the more extravagant; and their collapse leads men to a 
more profound hopelessness of spirit and despair. 


NTO THIS world of flimsy, false, and dying hopes, comes the 

one hope that can endure. Christian hope faces all facts, and 
is trained by Christ to face them at their worst possible, where 
no room is left for easy excuse of self-deception. The Christian, 
whose faith springs, above all, from a Christ who was crucified 
does not avert his eyes from any hideousness of human suffering 
and sin. He tries to embrace, as Christ embraced, the full force 
of despair without disguise—despair created by man’s own evil 
state and by all the havoc of human lives. Overwhelmed by its 
reality and horror, he will say, at times, after the manner of 
Christ, “My God, My God, why hast thou forsaken me, us, the 
world.” 


And just there, in the pit of despair, is born the sure and 
certain hope that saves. Christian hope springs from the Cross, 
and is ratified by Easter Day. It rests on no guesswork, but on 
God, whose love to the uttermost evokes our faith and gives us 
our hope. God, glorified through the Cross, and all glorious in 
the Resurrection, is our hope and our strength. | 


It is in this context that I would refer briefly to the hydrogen 
bomb. It is our Christian duty to regard it always in relation 
to our Christian hope. So regarded, it does not differ in principle 
from the atom bomb which preceded it, or from the cobalt bomb, or 
any other worse horror which may succeed it. These things make 
war more hideous, but not more evil; war always was, and will 
be, evil. These things may extinguish all hopes of man in this | 
world. But Christian hope never rested in this world, but in God. 
The Christian must regard this hateful thing without any illusion 
born of fear or despair. 


You remember that men once came to our Lord with the 
horrible story that Pilate had massacred some Galilean pilgrims, 


continued on page 33 
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ALASKAN CRUISE 
Can you sail to Alaska August 5-24? 


With a congenial and select Episco- 
pal group—our 5th Alaska vacation 
party. Able leadership and the good 
ship S.S. Princess Louise. 


Please write Mr. M. R. Johnson, care 
Northern Pacific Railway, 176 E. 5th 
St. Paul 1, Minn., for free illustrated 
folder ““Episcopal-Alaska”. 


¢ SELL SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS... 
MAKE MONEY ror your treasury 


Easy to sell! Sptendid profits! Over 200,000 
sold in 1952 by Sunday School members 
Ladies’ Aids, Young Peccio’s Groups! 


Earn money for SANGAMON 
tnake friends for MILLS 


your organization 
COHOES, NEW YORK 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


Vinyl leather cloth or 
velour cover in choice of 
colors — oval or oblong 
style. Cork or long sta- 
pled fibre filling — foam 
rubber top. Free samples 
and prices on request. 

BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 

23-15 38th Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


SUNDAY 
SCHOOL CHAIRS 
REQUEST 
FREE CATALUG 


FLOWER SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., inc. 


327 W. Main, Richmond, Va. 


The Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament 
can supply the Reverend Clergy of 
the Episcopal Church with 


HOLY OILS 


biessed by a Bishop on Maundy Thursday 
— Send offering to cover mailing costs— 


The Rev. William R. Wetherell, Sec.-Gen. 
530 Fullerton Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill. 


MEMO: 


to Advertisers 


Episcopal Churchnews 
publishes more 
advertising than any 
other magazine serving 
the Episcopal Church. 
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Reinhold Niebuhr 


NE has the uneasy feeling that 

Christians, living in a secular 
society, are too intent to argue with 
their secular friends and opponents 
about the problem whether God ex- 
ists or whether the Biblical accounts 
are credible and in what sense credi- 
ble. The problem about the “exist- 
ence” of God is an old conundrum be- 
cause his existence can not be proved 
or disproved for the simple fact that 
God, if he is God, must be the very 
ground of existence the end and ful- 
fillment of life. His existence can 
therefore not be established as we 
establish finite existences. 

In all of these intellectual argu- 
ments the Christian is liable to for- 
get that the Bible calls upon him, not 
to prove anything but to ‘‘bear wit- 
ness” to the revelation of God in 
Christ. That revelation is the “light 
that shineth in darkness” and it il- 
lumines both the mystery of the di- 
vine and the mystery of sin and grace 
in human life. When there is a gen- 
uine confrontation of the divine and 
the human in our experience, the re- 
sult must be the shattering of human 
pride and emancipation from self. 
“The fruits of the spirit are love, 
joy and peace,” declares St. Paul. 
And Jesus insists that “by their 
fruits shall ye know them.” 

In the encounter between the 
Christian faith and the world we fail 
Christ if our lives do not manifest 
some evidence of “‘grace,’”’ some eman- 
cipation from the pride of the self, 
whether individual or collective, and 
some spirit of forgiveness toward 
the wrong-doer, whom we recognize 
as a fellow sinner. If we Christians 
could bear witness in this way the 


Christian 
Witness 


enterprise would be more impres- 
sive to our fellow-citizens. When- 
ever they see a church squabble 
in which the secular government is 
frequently called in to preserve or- 
der, and whenever our faith wit- 
nesses nothing to the truth of the 
universality of God’s love, but be- 
comes merged with the pride of race, 
nation or class, the church is as “the 
salt that has lost its savor.” } 

We are living in a very tragic age, — 
which has refuted many of the hopes — 
and illusions of those who had given 
up the Christian faith. But many of — 
these secularists may have common 
grace in human relations, which sur- 
passes our own. They may not be like 
the “publicans and sinners’? whom 
our Lord preferred to the righteous 
people of his day. They may be like 
the Samaritan who helped his neigh- 
bor while the priest and the Levite 
were too preoccupied with ritual re- 
ligion to care for the needs of the 
neighbor. One has the uneasy feeling 
that our Lord would not find either 
our orthodoxies or our heterodoxies 
very relevant to his gospel of re- 
demption today. The nation is threat- 
ened with very great perils, internal 
and external. The greatest internal 
peril is that after generations of 
progress in race relations, the na- 
tional community should again be- 
come divided on the race issue. If the 
church can not bear witness to the 
grace of Christ in these situations, 
the world will not be very interested 
in its disputes about the niceties of | 
policy, liturgy or theology. The chal- 
lenge “By their fruits shall ye know | 
them” is still with us. 


Reinhold Niebuhr 
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OTHING is more characteristic 
of the American people than our 
© desire to be entertained. Indeed, 
Jne might go so far as to say that 
e are not merely a fun-loving peo- 
‘le, but a fun-requiring folk. We 
Bimost consider it a duty to “have 
in.” If our fore-fathers had a work- 
iorality, we have a fun-morality. 

1 This entertainment mentality is 
sot always a good thing. For if it is 
«xtended to all areas of life, it makes 
‘pr an irresponsible existence. The 
Jrorld, to the Christian, is not merely 
ie place to be entertained. It makes 
sflemands upon us. The Christian does 
ot depreciate entertainment, he 
sierely believes that it has a partic- 
‘lar place and ought not to dominate 
wl of life. 

4 But this entertainment mentality 


foes tend to dominate the motion 


ictures and television. It requires, 
yr example, that the news be made 
Sexciting” and that it be concentrated 
Yn the dramatic. This fun-morality 
‘Pes nothing wrong in the exploita- 
on of intimate personal life in order 
® sell lipstick or some other product. 
Wh short, the entertainment mentality 
#ften forces us to trivialize the seri- 
‘Jus or be overly serious about the 
rivial. 


f 
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The Court Jester 


by Van Harvey 


Good entertainment possesses the 
inherent good sense as to know what 
should be taken lightly and what 
seriously. Danny Kaye, I’ve always 
believed, is a good entertainer for 
that reason. His latest picture, ‘“‘The 
Court Jester,” is a case in point. It 
is a tongue-in-cheek satire of the 
many medieval horse-operas that 
Hollywood has been bombarding us 
with recently. But with uncommonly 
good sense, it is a satire which doesn’t 
take itself seriously as satire. It is 
just for this reason that it provides 
a type of entertainment which makes 
no demands and whose function is 
simply to give us a “break” in a world 
in which entertainment so often has 
to be pursued in the spirit of work. 

In this picture Kaye plays a bum- 
bling traveling comedian who has 
been made nurse-maid to a baby 
which is the legitimate heir to a 
throne usurped by some treasonous 


lords. The legitimacy of the baby’s 
claim is proved by the fact that he 
possesses on his royal backside the 
birthmark of his family—a ‘purple 
pimpernel”’. There is something 
quietly hilarious about Kaye’s dis- 
creet display of this birthmark to the 
subjects of the kingdom as they come 
forward one by one to pay their hom- 
age to the little king. The entire pic- 
ture, in fact, appears to have a broad 
inner smile although Danny Kaye 
erupts from time to time with that 
wilder brand of humor for which he 
has such a genius. 

The greater part of the film con- 
cerns Kaye’s adventures in his dis- 
guise as the royal jester in the court 
of the usurper. He becomes involved 
in an incredibly complex court in- 
trigue. He falls under the influence 
of a witch who hypnotizes him into 
believing that he is the greatest 
sword fighter in the realm. And he 
fights a fearsome knight with chain 
and mace on horseback in a suit of 
armor that has been magnetized by 
a stroke of lightning. Funniest scene: 
Danny Kaye fighting the villain Basil 
Rathbone under a spell which éan be 
broken and re-established by a snap 
of the fingers, changing Kaye in- 
stantly and repeatedly from coward 
to swashbuckling swordsman. 

It would have to be said that this 
is not one of Danny Kaye’s best pic- 
tures; it is not as fine as his ‘““Knock 
On Wood,” for example. 

The last scene in which the castle 
is conquered with midgets is quite 
poor as comedy. But certain individ- 
ual scenes are superb: Danny Kaye 
as an old wine merchant, Kaye as a 
dashing brigand, and Kaye as a very 
frightened knight. And even if he is 
not always at his best, I think I pre- 
fer an inferior Kaye to most co- 
medians even when they are in top 
form. For Mr. Kaye’s comedy always 
has a kind of innocence and unpre- 
tentiousness that is increasingly rare 
in a medium which seeks to stimulate, 
excite and tries too hard to enter- 
tain. END 


Comedian Danny Kaye (center) 
stars in film the author calls 
a “satire which doeswt take 
itself seriously as satire...” 
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Searching the Scriptures: 


The Second Isaiah... Hi 


For his Scriptural references in 
writing about this little-known 
prophet called Second Isaiah, Dr. 
Dentan uses the following: 

Isaiah 40:1-11; 52:1-10; 55; also, 
Luke 3:1-6. 


OR NEARLY fifty years the peo- 
fe: of God remained a captive and 

helpless nation. Ezekiel’s encour- 
aging message of reconstruction 
seems to have made little impression 
upon them, which is not to be won- 
dered at since the slow passing of the 
years brought no change in the ob- 
jective political situation. 

But finally the wheel of history 
began to turn in their favor. A great 
new power appeared upon the scene 
and it became obvious that the days 
of the Babylonian Empire were num- 
bered. From the mountains to the 
east and north of the Babylonian and 
Assyrian plain rumors began to filter 
in even to the common people that 
Cyrus, king of the Persians, was on 
the march and that the older nations 
seemed unable to withstand him. Peo- 
ple also began to hear of his gener- 
osity toward captured nations and 
his policy of tolerance toward the 
religion and customs of the subject 
races of his empire. 


Cyrus as Shepherd 


To the cynic this might seem to be 
merely evidence of the fickleness of 
fate, which whimsically raises up 
kings and empires only to destroy 
them. But there was at least one man 
in Babylon, the last of the great 
prophets, who saw in the onward 
march of Cyrus the hand of God at 
work to redeem His unhappy people 
and restore them to their ancient 
home. For him, Cyrus was the “shep- 
herd” of the Lord, His “anointed’’ 
servant, chosen to carry out the 
mighty purposes of the God of Israel 
(Isaiah 44:28; 45:1). 
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Strangely enough we know almost 
nothing about this prophet beyond 
the fact that he lived in Babylon in 
the days just before and after the 
Persian conquest. Even his name is 
unknown and we call him Second 
Isaiah merely because an accident of 
literary history caused his oracles 
(Isaiah 40-55) to be attached to a 
collection of the oracles of Isaiah, 
who lived about two hundred years 
before his time. (A recent novel by 
Sholem Asch, The Prophet, is an in- 
teresting attempt at a fictional recon- 
struction of his career.) 


Jsatah’s Message 


It is one of the paradoxes of the 
Bible that this prophet, of whom we 
know less than almost any other, is 
in many ways the greatest of them 
all. No other speaks so directly, and 
with such immediate appeal, to the 
heart of the modern Christian. He is 
the great theologian of the Old Tes- 
tament; but also the great singer, 
whose themes are the universal 
themes of high religion: love, joy 
and confidence, the Glory, Power and 
Mystery of God. 

The opening lines of the first 
oracle (Isaiah 40:1-11) set the tone 
for the whole of his prophecy: ‘“Com- 
fort ye, comfort ye my people!”’ One 
can hardly imagine a greater con- 
trast than the one between this mes- 
sage and that of older prophets such 


In the Newt Jssue.. . 


After the Return: New Troubles and New Hopes. When ti 
exile to Babylon was ended, the Jews returned to face hous 
problems and discouraging economic conditions. The rebuild 
of the temple, writes Dr. Dentan, provided Israel once 
with a center for her spiritual life. It was for this templ. 
says, that many, if not most, of the Psalms were compo 
the Book of Psalms was assembled for use as its hymnal. 
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by Rober 


as Amos. By the time of Sece 
Isaiah, Israel had come to know 
too well the God of righteousne 
she was now ready to learn that Ga 
righteousness and justice are © 
aspects of His love. It was the spec 
mission of Second Isaiah to decl: 
this aspect of God’s Being. As hes 
the fall of Babylon drawing near 2 
the way being opened for the retu 
of God’s people to the land of - 
covenant, his poetic imagination ov 
flowed and, without a trace of ser 
mentality, he began to picture © 
God of Israel—the only God who is 
as One who would feed His flock 1! 
a shepherd and gather the lambs: 
His arm (vy. 11). : 

In the second of the passa; 
(52:1-10) the poet summons J@ 
salem, lying in ruins far away aci 
the desert, to awake from a long # 
horrible nightmare to greet her © 
who now returns to her in love 
mercy. “How beautiful upon 
mountains are the feet of him + 
bringeth good tidings (v. 7)!” ~ 
prophet’s contemporaries, who f 
heard his message, must have spo: 
in almost identical words. 


Crue Security 


The third passage (chap. 55) 
one of the highwater marks of 
Testament scripture. Originally: 
was addressed to the Jews of Ba 


i 


ity which Cyrus had offered of 


ing to their own homeland. 


jus as it may seem, many were 
Yant to do so, since they had 
*y established themselves in 
shble business in Babylon and 


a pioneer country. The prophet 


‘them to remember that life has 


Juy (v. 2). Security seemed to 
athe greatest of life’s values, but 


ecurity comes only to those who 


‘Whe voice of God and gladly obey 
jall (v. 3-5). As so frequently 
‘Yns, the opportunity comes only 
never to return again (v. 6). 


ays of God may seem mys- 


‘Vis (v. 8), but His promises are 


(v. 10ff). Although spoken so 


Gago, the words of the prophet 


Ss meaningful for men of our 
materialistic, security-conscious 
s they were for the Jews of 


‘fit Babylon. 


vtinuing Jmpact 


vision of Second Isaiah was 


0 great to be realized within 
Samework of the political history 


ael and it is not surprising that 
tians have always seen in his 


‘} an anticipation of the redeem- 


y 
a 


Jork of Christ and the glories of 
yingdom. Lessons chosen from 
Id Isaiah are particularly famil- 
sy us from hearing them read 


this application in the Christ- 


jand Epiphany seasons. In our 


assage (Luke 3:1-6) the evange- 


ses some of the prophet’s most 


liar words as a magnificent over- 


do the opening scene in the story 
Tr Lord’s public ministry. END 
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For want of a nail... 


a shoe was lost... 


. .. for want of assistance . . . a church may be lost! How aptly 
Benjamin Franklin’s famous words may be paraphrased to fit the 
present situation at the American Church Building Fund Commission. 

Let us explain. For more than half a century the A.C.B.F.C. has, by 
means of a revolving fund, extended long term, low cost loans for 
the construction and repair of Episcopal churches. 

Has this work been successful? The many letters of thankfulness in 
our files—such as the following—are testimony that this project has 
indeed been most worthwhile. 


“This small check is just a token of appreciation for the great help that 
you have been to our Parish. Our progress would have been much 
more difficult without the sizable loan than you made to us. I wish the 
response of our gratitude could be more adequate materially, but this 
will at least let you know that we are all for you.” 


This important undertaking has been made possible only because 
of the contributions made by clergymen and laymen alike. 

Now a problem faces us. So many loans have been made... it is 
necessary to expand our permanent fund in order to meet the many 
new requests which are coming in. Your help would mean a great 
deal. Even $1.00 would be most gratefully received. 

“For want of a nail ...a shoe was lost’... Come to our aid so 
that a much needed church may not be lost! 


Please send all contributions to: 


AMERICAN CHURCH 
BUILDING FUND COMMISSION 


ff Oho hoo EON StR EE Te BROOK LYN of, Nuc. 
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BOOKS Reviewed by Edmund Fuller 


The greatest of all the sacraments, 
the crown of the whole Christian life 
on earth, is the Sacrament of Charity, 
the Blessed Eucharist, in which 
Christ not only gives us grace but 
actually gives us Himself.—Thomas 
Merton. 


The above lines are from the vol- 
ume with which I open this Easter 
book page: 


The Living Bread. 


By Thomas Merton. Farrar, Straus 
& Cudahy. 157 pp. $3.00. 
This is an eloquent meditation on 


the Eucharist, written at the sug- 
gestion and request of members of 
the Roman Catholic movement known 
as “Daily and Perpetual Adoration 
of the Most Blessed Sacrament of the 
Eucharist among Priests of the Sec- 
ular Clergy.” Father Merton’s con- 
sideration of the joy and sustenance 
of the Eucharist is related to a keen 
appraisal of the prevalent human 
condition of our day. 

“The whole problem of our time is 
the problem of love; how are we go- 
ing to recover the ability to love our- 
selves and to love one another? The 
reason why we hate one another and 
fear one another is that we secretly 
or openly hate and fear our own 
selves. And we hate ourselves because 
the depths of our being are a chaos 
of frustration and spiritual misery. 
Lonely and helpless, we cannot be at 
peace with others because we are not 
at peace with ourselves, and we can- 
not be at peace with ourselves be- 
cause we are not at peace with God.” 

Father Merton is emphatic on the 
point that this is not an apologetical 
work, concerned with defending or 
expounding doctrine. It is ‘‘a medita- 
tion on a sacred mystery.” As such 
it is rewarding Eastertide reading 
for all Christians. 

Three interesting books at hand 
deal in widely differing ways with 
youth problems and, more particu- 
larly, with education. 


Retreat From Learning. 


By Joan Dunn. David McKay. 224 


pp. $3.50. 
The book bears the subtitle: “Why 


Teachers Can’t Teach—A Case His- 
tory.”’ Somehow I find that a bit too 
sweeping, and Miss Dunn, with all 
her eloquence and indignation, is also 
a very young teacher who stepped 
out of the field after four frenetic 
years. Nevertheless, her account: of 
those years which were in a New 
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York City high school, confirms two 
ominous problems: the philosophical 
chaos in public education, and the 
acute behavior problems and _ atti- 
tudes among big-city youth in par- 
ticular. 

What Miss Dunn offers that is 
generally lacking from most discus- 
sions of the subject, in current fiction 
or non-fiction, is a point of view 
frankly avowed. She is a Roman 
Catholic, and from this bias (why 
need we shun the word?) she skirm- 
ishes sharply against those other 
biases, residual Deweyism and the 
one-way street “liberalism” (and rit- 
uals) of some contemporary teacher 
training. The whole latter subject 
deserves a study it hasn’t yet re- 
ceived. One of the strengths of the 
independent school is that it isn’t 
saddled with teacher-training and 
licensing patterns, though I must ad- 
mit that the problems on the scale 
of public school education could not 
be solved in quite the same way. 

In any case Miss Dunn’s experience 
of why she could not teach is well 
worth the attention of all concerned 
with current educational problems 
notwithstanding inevitable snorts 
from some sectors. 


Journey Into A Fog. 


By Margareta Berger-Hamer- 
schlag. Sheed & Ward. 254 pp. 
$3.50. 


I found myself much absorbed in 
this unusual and well-written book. 
Mrs. Berger-Hamerschlag, a Vienna- 
born woman who has lived most of 
her life in London, here reports on 
a year’s experience teaching art in a 
London Youth Club. 

My first response was the petty 
but human one, “Thank heaven we 
are not alone.” The picture of de- 
moralized, disoriented youth we find 
here might have been drawn from 
any one of a half-dozen “tough” 
American novels about juvenile de- 
linquents that have crossed my desk 
in the past couple of months. Each 
nation or city may have its charac- 
teristics, but the basic problem is 
that of an era. 

The author presents us with a 
grim, factual variation on themes of 
the “blackboard jungle.” There is lit- 
tle or no relief. What gives the book 
its true quality and leads me to rec- 
ommend it for your. attention is, 
again, a point of view. The author is 
a Catholic. She brings to this por- 
trayal a doctrine of man. She sees the 
tragic patterns here revealed in 


I ee 


: 


RELIGION 


$ = me 
a 
: 


The Essence of Education : 


By Pau C. WEEb, JR. 


The Rev. Paul €: Weed Je toile 


master, St. Luke’s School New York, 


and also Vicar, St. Luke’s Chapel, and 


in RELIGION THE ESSENCE OF 
EDUCATION he is concerned about 
God, Religion, Towards a Mature Re- 


ligion, On Controlling our Thoughts, — 


About Living Together, Religion and 
the Intellect, Religion and the Affec- 
tions and Our Attitude Towards the 
World. Parents and teachers will find 
this booklet of great help in developing 
Christian fellowship. 


CRO 


A BIBLE 
WORD BOOK 


Compiled by RicHAaRD TATLOCK 


The purpose of this little dictionary is 


to enable the ordinary reader who lays 


no special claim to knowledge of sev- 


enteenth-century English, to read and 


understand the Authorized Version of 
the Holy Bible. Pocket size. 


CRO 
ALSO THE 
HOLY GHOST 


By a Religious of C.S.M.V. 


The Bible at the Present Day, The 
Manner of the Spirit’s Operation, The 
Twofold Word of God, The Spirit and 


the Word, The Maker’s Mark, Knots — 


in the Bulrush, On Knowing the Right 
Things, On Getting Down to it... 
these are the topics about which the 
author writes so convincingly. A new 
Mowbray publication. $1.00 


CLO 


A 
LITTLE BOOK 
OF SAINTS 


By Marcaret G. RHODES 


A new children’s book (8 to 10) on 
the saints: Andrew, Paul, Christopher, 
Alban, Nicholas, George, Patrick, 
Genevieve, Martin, Columba, Gregory, 
Giles, Hilda, 
garet, Francis, Elizabeth. 


Postage Additional 


MOREHOUSE GORHAM CO. 


14 E. 41st Street, New York 17 
29 E. Madison Street, Chicago 2 


261 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco 2 | 
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90 cents 


$1.25 


Swithin, Bernard, Mar- 
90 cents 


New 
— teligious 
~ books from 


‘Serbners 


THE CHRISTIAN 


FAITH 


A straightforward ac- 
count of basic Christian 
beliefs showing what the 
Christian faith means as 
a system of thought, as a 
spur for action, by the 
successor to Dr. George 
A. Buttrick at the Madi- 
son Ave. Presbyterian 
Churchin New York. $1.95 


Hans Hofmann - 


THE THEOLOGY OF 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


The most solid and 
searching interpretation 
of Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
thought yet to appear. 
Neither pedantic nor 
highly technical, here is 
a systematic introduction 
to the principal ideas and 
structure of thought of 
one of today’s great 
Christian philosophers, 
$3.95 


Arthur A. Gowan 


THE PRIMACY OF 
PREACHING TODAY 


An extremely practical 
book that tells not only 
how to preach, but also 
what to preach. The 
author of Crisis On The 
Frontier demonstrates 
themes and technique 
from his long experience. 

$2.50 


At all bookstores 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
Publishers of 
THE DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


and THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF RELIGION AND ETHICS 
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BOOK REVIEWS continued 


terms of man’s alienation from his 
Maker, which is the greatest of all 
possible states of lostness or “fog.” 

Education approached at a differ- 
ent level is the theme of a recent and 
distinguished book. 


The Imperial Intellect. 


A Study of Newman’s Educational 
Ideal. By A. Dwight Culler. Yale 
Univ. Press. 327 pp. $5.00. 

In a sense it is a biography of an 
intellect, a study of the growth of 
those philosophies that culminated 
in Newman’s famous essays, the 
Idea of a University. Speaking di- 
rectly to the heart of this matter, Mr. 
Culler observes: “If the task of the 
educator does not extend to deciding 
what kind of people he ought to pro- 
duce, but merely to devising means 
of producing them, then the Jdea of 
a University is not an educational 
work at all, for it deliberately omits 
any consideration of means and con- 
centrates exclusively upon ends.” 

Newman saw knowledge as its own 
end, not aS a means to something. 
This is the antithesis of utilitarian 
education which so dominates public 
schooling today. Newman aimed at 
creating the man of “philosophical 
habit,” that habit which “makes ev- 
erything of some sort lead to every- 
thing else; it would communicate the 
image of the whole to every separate 
portion, till that whole becomes in 
imagination like a spirit, everywhere 
pervading and penetrating its com- 
ponent parts, and giving them one 
definite meaning.” 

Further: “The principle of real 
dignity in Knowledge, its worth, its 
desirableness, considered irrespec- 
tively of its results, is this germ 
within it of a scientific or a philo- 
sophical process. This is how it comes 
to be an end in itself; this is why it 
admits of being called liberal.” 

Mr. Culler elaborates Newman’s 
view that “the end of education is 
the human being himself, the simple 
perfection of his own nature. It is 
not the means of transforming the 
world but rather of transforming 
ourselves.” 

The discussion of “Secular and Re- 
ligious Knowledge” forms the closing 
chapter. Newman stood firm in his 
disturbed century’s tumult of con- 
flict between science and religion. 
“Truth cannot contradict truth,’ was 
his principle. “If anything seems to 
be proved by astronomer, or geolo- 
gist, or chronologist, or antiquarian, 
or ethnologist, in contradiction to the 
dogmas of faith, that point will even- 
tually turn out, first, not to be proved, 


Greatest Life 


FRANK C. LAUBACH 


Frank C. Laubach began reading 
the Gospels as though he were 
taking a walk with Jesus, talking 
with Him, listening. As he listened, 
he began to write. The result is this 
reverent portrait of Christ, recon- 
structed from the Scriptures in His 
own words. Dr. Laubach interweaves 
verses and sections from each of the 
Gospels to give a smooth-flowing, 
day-by-day account of the Lord’s 
teachings and travels on earth. This 
book has the rare effect of making 
the reader vividly aware that Christ 
lives. $2.50 


At your bookstore 
FLEMING HW. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


For Easter 
the beautiful new 
children’s book by 


MARY ALICE JONES 


ERE ARE SATISFYING and enlight- 
H ening answers to small children’s 
questions about Heaven — a sincere 
and honest approach by the noted re- 
ligious education authority to help 
youngsters of all denominations to- 
ward a lasting faith. Ages 4 to 9. $2.50 


Tell Me About 
Heaven | “ ) 


Illustrated in color by 


MARJORIE 
COOPER 


Do your children have these other 
inspiring “Tell Me” books... Each, $2.50 
iso % 1950 TELL ME ABOUT THE BIBLE Ages 6 to 10 
SH? pet ME ABOUTGOD Ages 3 to 7 
7 TELL ME ABOUT JESUS Ages 4 to 9 
1001) Anniversary TELL ME ABOUT PRAYER Ages 8 to 10 
a At all booksellers RAND McNALLY 
BS Se 
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Marking the 400th 
anniversary of 


his martyrdom... 


Thomas 
Cranmer, 
THEOLOGIAN 


GEOFFREY W. BROMILEY 


Key figure in the English Ref- 
ormation, architect of The Book 
of Common Prayer, Thomas 
Cranmer met his death at the 
stake in 1556. In commemora- 
tion of his martyrdom, Oxford 
is proud to publish this distin- 
guished study of his life and 
thought. In a full-scale review 
of Cranmer’s main theological 
positions, Mr. Bromiley evalu- 
ates his permanent influence on 
the Anglican tradition. His doc- 
trines of Scripture, Justification, 
the Church and Ministry, Bap- 
tism and the Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice and Presence are succes- 
sively considered. The author’s 
fresh and illuminating approach 
makes this a book which the 
clergy, students, and all thought- 
ful laymen will find both en- 
lightening and absorbing. 


$3.25 at your booksellers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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or, secondly, not contradictory, or 
thirdly, not contradictory to any- 
thing really revealed, but to some- 
thing which has been confused with 
revelation.” 

Finally, the very title of this book 
is important to an age that has con- 
fused democracy with mediocrity. We 
are desperately lagging in training 
the elite of our available minds, espe- 
cially in the realm of pure science. 
While there should be mass educa- 
tion, there must be also a selective 
education. As Newman said, “the 
philosophy of an imperial intellect, 
for such I am considering a Univer- 
sity to be, is based, not so much on 
simplification as on discrimination.” 


Years of Trial and Hope: 1946-1952. 
By Harry S. Truman. Doubleday. 
594 pp. $5.00. 

I’d like to recommend this second 
volume of former President Tru- 
man’s memoirs, as I did the first, 
Year of Decisions. The general news- 
papers and review media have dis- 
cussed its many details. I shall ob- 
serve only that regardless of partisan 
views, such full dress recollections by 
any former Chief Executive consti- 
tute a major document of history. 
Whether you admire old Harry, or be- 
long to the mystic shrine of MacAr- 
thur, you will want to turn to these 
pages for support or attack. Added to 
the immediacy of the book is its read- 
ability and the emergence of a sharp- 
ly defined, colorful, vigorous person- 
ality. It is well for as many citizens 
as possible to read it, forming their 
own conclusion about the issues 
posed, some of which are the issues 
of survival. 


NAA 
BOOKS YOU SHOULD READ 


The Imperial Intellect. A. Dwight 
Culler. Yale. $5.00. 


The Living Bread. Thomas Merton. 
F.S. & C. $3.00. 


Retreat From Learning. Joan Dunn. 
McKay. $3.50. 


Journey Into A Fog. Berger-Hamer- 
schlag. Sheed & Ward. $3.50. 


Years Of Trial and Hope. 
Truman. Doubleday. $5.00. 


Coins of Bible Days. Florence A. 
Banks. Macmillan. $4.50. 


Ancestry of Our English Bible. I. M. 
Price. Harper. $4.00. 


Teaching the Bible. A. Victor Murray. 
Cambridge. $3.50. 


The Bible Today. London Times. 
Harper. $5.00. 


Niebuhr’s Social, Religious and Politi- 
cal Thought. Macmillan. $6.50. 


AANA 


Harry S. 


Was love nothing but a big fatlie?... 
Pain, emptiness, and being afraid: aq 


Haunted, sleepless nights drove a | 
beautiful, wealthy young wife to the 
edge of desperation—until a psychi- 
atrist and a minister, working to- | 


gether, helped her find the answers. — 
$367 book. stores H 


Muhlenberg Pre Philadelphia 


GOOD NEWS FOR AUTHORS WITH 
FAITH IN THEIR WORK: 


YOUR BOOK PUBLISHED 


As one of the largest 
leading publishers in the 
U. S., we can edit, design, print, 
distribute and promote 
your book. Our plan insures prompt 
Publication. Send manuscript for free report, 
or write for brochure E. 


Pageant Press, inc., 130 West 42nd St., N.Y. 


Serving the Church since J8S81 
BOOKS — PRAYER BOOKS — BIBLES 
CHURCH SCHOOL TEXTS & SUPPLIES 
BRASS & SILVER APPOINTMENTS 
VESTMENTS 


MoreHoust-GorHAM Co. 


New York... 14 E. 41st St. 


Chicago San Francisco 
29 E. Madison St. 261 Golden Gate Ave. 


ATTENTION WRITERS! 


Our staff offers expert editing, handsome 
design, pinpoint promotion. All subjects, 
religious and general considered. Mail your 
manuscript for free editorial evaluation. 
New authors welcomed. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 

Attn. Mr. Knight 489 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


“Kitchen Secrets” 


Excellent collection of famous 
New England recipes. 


Send money order or check 
$1.75 for mailing postpaid. 


CHRIST CHURCH 


Box 355 ° Fitchburg, Mass. 


Keep up with 
All the New 
Books—by 
Always Reading 
The Book | 
Reviews in 
ECnews 
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HE Younger Generation is not a 
yt problem: Like the Older Gen- 
i ation, it has problems. Actually 
‘xe concerns of those born in two 
‘fferent eras are not unlike—they 
ace questions about work and play, 
»‘od and man, the Church, the Bible, 
he future, and they tend especially 
) focus on human relationships. 
all suffer from the pressure of a 
chnical age in history when life 
un become more and more compli- 
bated with each new gadget and in- 
ntion. Everyone is expected to be 
extrovert and adjust to the pat- 
rns evolved by present-day society. 
ost people are in a hurry, and I 
ave heard our civilization referred 
as “an incredible case of the 
dgets.” It is not surprising that 
oth young and old, if they have not 
scovered resources for meeting 
ach a tide of bewildering stand- 
rds, resort to escape, despair, or 
estruction. 

This week we have a college stu- 
‘Jent’s letter about the human pre- 
icament which she seems to feel is 
ique in her own life. 


ear Dora Chaplin: 


| What do you say to people who are 
ways in a muddle? What does one do 
bout the awful feeling that it will never 
2 possible to “catch up’? I can’t cope 
ith all the study and chores and social 
ings I have to do. It all seems to fall 
jn top of me like a wrecked house and I 
‘-umple up too... . I am forever mak- 
1g good resolutions and having fresh 
arts, but nothing works. They say I am 
‘ot stupid, yet others get much better 
barks than I do and I know they aren’t 
brains.” I just admit I find myself 
Jraking all sorts of excuses. And some- 
Smes I get so discouraged that I just go 
\> the movies or spend ages looking at 
‘ elevision, or just go and talk to people. 
‘lave you any suggestions? I’d really like 
5 change. 
. S (college sophomore). 
Hear S. 
) I certainly understand your pre- 
ficament because I suspect that 
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| WHAT THE YOUNGER GENERATION IS ASKING | 


n Living ina Muddle 


by Dora Chaplin 


anyone living today who wants to 
achieve anything is openly or se- 
cretly fighting the same battle to 
keep ahead. It isn’t only the con- 
cern of our generation, and I am 
sometimes encouraged by the fact 
that Longfellow once wrote a poem 
called “Something Left Undone.” 
Things were slower in his time, and 
yet he felt the need to write those 
verses. The gist of the poem is that 
even on our dying day, there will be 
“something left undone.” We all 
know the friend who says, ‘Come 
on out with me. The work will last 
longer than you!” But those few 
comforting remarks don’t remove 
the problem, and it is easy to fol- 
low the advice of the soothing 
friend. 

Let us look at your question from 
three angles—the physical, the in- 
tellectual, and the religious. Begin- 
ning with the physical, which may 
be so simple that it has been over- 
looked, I would like to ask you, do 
you sleep enough and do you have 
proper meals? Nearly all college 
students are short of sleep, and 
many of them either skip breakfast 
or don’t eat a good one. Others sub- 
stitute snacks for proper meals, 
laboring under the delusion that 
they are either slimming or saving 
time. There are plenty of good books 
and plenty of doctors who will agree 
with this advice. Although you may 
have heard it, you may not have 
acted on it. If you are not properly 
fed, and if you are always sleepy, it 
is hard to organize your work and 
impossible to concentrate for long 
periods. When we are tired we frit- 
ter away our time; we are even too 
mixed up to go to bed because that 
requires decision and effort! 

On the intellectual side, the best 
maxim (and this holds good for 
physical chores as well as mental 
ones) is first things first. Ask your- 
self, “what is the most important 

(Continued on page 28) 


Do you have a problem 
that Dora Chaplin might 
help you solve? Mrs. 
Chaplin is a full-time 
lecturer at the General 
Theological Seminary in 
New York. Write to her 
in care of P.O. Box 1379, 
Richmond, Va. 
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thing I have to do today? (or this 
week?)” and put that on top of the 
list. Then do it! Those day-by-day 
calendars that can be torn off as you 
go along, and on which deadlines 
for term-papers, etc. can be re- 
corded, are much better than the 
notes we write to ourselves and lose, 
if they aren’t bound together. Try 
to list the little things but do the big 
ones first. There is a species of de- 
mon, or gremlin, or whatever you 
like to call the voice of temptation, 
which says, “Go and have a chat 
with Susie before you do your as- 
signment, it will relax you and cheer 
her up.” Or this same tempter can 
think up a thousand distractions— 
another coke, another phone call, 
another anything rather than tackle 
a job to be done. Try not to leave 
everything to the last minute. Some- 
thing always seems to happen if you 
do. When you write a paper, outline 
the vital points before you begin, or 
you will get lost in mazes of possi- 
bilities and then hurry the end, hav- 
ing missed the purpose completely. 
Lastly, there is a Christian an- 
swer. If we meet the first two re- 
quirements—care of our bodies and 
an honest attempt to organize our 
minds, both of which mean trying 
to obey God’s laws—we are going 
to need more than our own strength. 
The great value of our struggles 
is that we find how utterly help- 
less we are, even after the most 
noble resolutions, if we rely on our 
own strength. The power to resist 
emotional forces (e.g. “I want to 
settle down to work tonight but I 
don’t think I can because Charlie 
hasn’t called up’), and the concen- 
tration of energy (“I don’t feel like 
doing history this evening’’) is too 
great an undertaking to face alone. 


God’s loving outreach into our lives 
—the power called grace, is avail- 
able “to all who turn to Him.” Ask 
for it, and you will find you will be 
strengthened just at the point where 
you were going to give in. You will 
still have times of discouragement. 
You will not experience a sudden 
change, but unless you are trying to 
do work for which you are not fitted, 
you will slowly be able to direct your 
energies so that you will be able to 
achieve more work and have more 
time for play. 

And just to cheer you up: very 
often the brightest people have your 
difficulty. They have more imagina- 
tion than the slow, methodical ones, 
and are therefore tempted in more 
directions—they see more avenues 
for their thought and strength. More- 
over, the richly human, sympathetic 
person has to be careful not to be- 
come a prey for the clinging vines 
and the wailers, who are always look- 
ing for a shoulder to cry upon. Don’t 
be unkind, and there may be times 
when your motto “first things first” 
does involve putting aside everything 
to help somebody in trouble, but re- 
member we would sometimes rather 
face other people’s problems than ad- 
dress ourselves to our duties. 

We live in an orderly universe, and 
our lives must be lived within a 
framework of order to be effective. 


“Only that soul, climbing the splen- 
did road 

Of law, from height to height, may 
walk with God, 

Shape its own sphere from chaos, 
conquer death, 

Lay hold on life and liberty, and 
sing.” 

—ALFRED NOYES 


SS 
WHERE DO YOU STAND? 


When we stand up to a hard situation, refusing to compromise or keep 
quiet or dodge, what a feeling of inner soundness and health we get. What 
a satisfaction to know, in our inmost heart, that we did not turn yellow. 

We hear a lot about the “Reds” who would undermine our republic, and 
about the “pinks” who are the fellow travelers of the Communists, but how 
about the “yellows” who have not the courage of their convictions? 
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SUPPOSE the commonest reac- 
tion to suffering is to cry out 
afWhy does God allow it?’”, almost as 
f the instinctive reaction is to blame 
‘trod; and of all the illnesses today, 
Whe one that is the most greatly 
eared is cancer, not merely because 
ait is one of the most painful but be- 
*zause people have a shrewd idea that 
ait is incurable. 
+ The medical treatment of T.B. has 
Meen reduced to a fine art and it is 
M)retty true to say that it can be cured 
ery effectively in a short space of 
ime. Polio presents more problems 
but we constantly hear of people re- 
movering from it under treatment 
®ven to the extent of a person being 
able to ride a horse again and win 
international show-jumping competi- 
tions. My own wife has had polio and 
jyet nobody would know it. 
Cancer is that dark and serious 
sease of which people are so afraid 
shat they hardly dare talk about it. 
‘They know that it is the commonest 
cause of death. If you are told that 
you have this dreaded disease, it is 
a shock to your whole way of think- 
fing and your faith in God has to be 
Hairly strong if it is going to take 
he strain. No suffering ever leaves 
vou where it finds you, it either 
sweetens or embitters you. It makes 
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you better able to understand other 
people or else you just become soured. 
I know this was true in my own case. 

In the summer of 1954 I was in 
America, preaching in many churches 
and cathedrals and finally spending 
some months in Hollywood advising 
on the production of a religious film. 
It is not altogether easy to bring 
spiritual integrity into the hurly- 
burly of a Hollywood production and 
there were times when I doubted 
whether it was worth while trying at 
all; but we pressed on. I had been 
suffering from internal pains for 
some time but I did not realize it 
was serious. I had just flown back 
from Texas where IJ had been preach- 
ing when I collapsed. Doctors and 
specialists examined me and in re- 
sponse to my questions frankly told 
me that I had very extensive internal 
cancer and probably had no more 
than three days to live. 

In a kind of dream, my wife and 
I drove our car back to our apart- 
ment off Sunset Boulevard. It was 
no good crying about it... oddly 
enough it was a strange relief to 
know just what the trouble was. We 
prayed together more earnestly than 
ever before. Only two Sundays be- 
fore, I had been preaching at All 
Saints, Beverly Hills . . . my second 


CANCER 
KNOCKS 
AT 

MY DOOR 


A Striking Testimony 
by a Priest Who 

Had Only Three Days 
To Live... 


BRIAN HESSION 


spiritual home . . . on the story of 
the Prodigal Son and how on his re- 
turn he had shoes put on his feet, the 
shoes that he was to wear in the days 
to come as he served His Father. The 
whole point of the sermon had been 
“God grant us time in this life to 
wear the prodigal shoes in His serv- 
ice.” 

Now I found myself pleading with 
God that He would grant me myself 
new lease of life and time to wear 
His shoes. 

I went into the Episcopal Hospital 
and met my surgeon face to face. “I 
will do my part,” the surgeon said. 
“T will cut every possible organ out 
of your body leaving you, I hope, just 
enough to enable you to live.” He 
frankly admitted that with the ad- 
vance of the disease, it was not going 
to be easy. He would need all the 
help possible. “You have got to do 
your part, you have got to pray and 
believe that God can work and guide 
me, and you yourself must be utterly 
determined to live. Nothing short of 
this all-out effort by the three of us 
will ever succeed.” 

Fortunately for me, it was a Sat- 
urday and the local clergy sent tele- 
grams across America to the various 
congregations where I had preached 
and asked them to pray, for the op- 
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eration was to take place early on 
Monday morning. A strange sense of 
confidence came to me. Very early in 
the morning just before the opera- 
tion the Dean of St. Paul’s, Los An- 
geles, and the Rector of All Saints, 
Beverly Hills, came and laid their 
hands on my head and prayed in the 
age-old way. 

Things were not exactly easy in 
the weeks that were to follow but 
during that time I busied myself 
dictating a book by means of a tape 
recorder at my bedside in the hope 
that one day my thoughts would be 
a help to all who go through physical 
and mental anguish of suffering. The 
book is not written by one who looks 
back on an unpleasant experience for- 
getting, as human nature always 
does, the unpleasant parts; nor is it 
written by someone in the pink of 
health. It is indeed extremely hard 
at times if you are lying in any form 
of pain to continue to believe serene- 
ly that God loves you, died for you, 
and cares for the very hairs of your 
head. Hospital chaplains may come 
and whisper sweet words of comfort 
to you but when they leave you are 
faced with your own personal, private 
struggle. For me it was a great help 
during the long hours of darkness 
with the screech of police sirens and 
fast cars on the speedways, to have 
to make myself argue out by means 
of a tape recorder whether praying 
did do any good. Why did Christ ever 
cry out at His moment of suffering, 
“My God, My God, why has Thou for- 
saken me?” Why does God allow suf- 
fering at all? Is there any real mean- 
ing in the words “In the fellowship 
of His suffering’? When you are 
alone in bed and facing a crisis of 
pain, so many of the things in this 
world are of small significance. What 
else can you cling to but God? How 
else can you know Him and feel Him 
in the depth of your being except to 
clasp the embodiment of Himself in 
Christ? Christ Himself never passed 
through this world free of suffering, 
disappointment and anguish. 


Act of Faith 


You know how doctors glibly pro- 
mise in order to cheer the patient 
up before the operation that he will 
be out in four weeks. Well, that is 
what my doctor promised me. I took 
him at his word and before the opera- 
tion telephoned the airport and 
booked a passage back for four weeks 
and four days after the operation. I 
realized afterwards that the doctor 
was almost kidding but so was I, and 
when they wanted to cancel the plane, 
I stormed with anger and warned 
them that I would be presenting my 
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The author (rt.) with Robert Wilson, who portrays Christ, and Dr. James K. 


Friedrich, president of Cathedral Films. 


body for transportation on August 31 
and they would be the ones who would 
look silly if there was no plane. It 
almost became a standing joke but 
it had a serious side, for to lie in 
hospital for four weeks in a private 
room complete with television, radio, 
telephone and a private nurse, was 
costing over three thousand dollars. 
I could not afford this for one day, 
let alone four weeks or in excess of 
this period. 

Fortunately for me Mary Pick- 
ford, an old friend, in cooperation 
with the local clergy and bishop, had 


The Rev. Brian Hession, English 
priest, spent part of 1954 in Holly- 
wood as an advisor for “Day of Tri- 
umph,” a religious film on the life of 


Christ, produced by Cathedral Films. 
This article first appeared in the De- 
cember, 1955, issue of Church Illus- 
trated, Anglican church monthly. 


cables sent to all the churches where 
I had preached and such is the really 
wonderful generosity of American 
Christians, that within a few days 
they had all subscribed and presented 
my wife with the cheque to pay the 
hospital bill and the ambulance flight 
home. 

All this happened just over a year 
ago and during the year’s so-called 
convalescence, I have worked and 
striven harder than ever before to 
create something that I dreamed 
about so much while in hospital. I 


have learnt so many things which I! 
long to share with others who are: 
faced with cancer and who are suf-- 
fering. I long to be able to tell you: 
how convinced I am that God never 
sends suffering, that it is no good! 
crying out against God. Unless youi 
are jolly careful, self-pity can get ai 
hold and strangle the very daylights : 
out of you until your whole personal-: 
ity is nauseating and radiates the: 
very antithesis of courage, patience: 
and devotion to some kind of consis-- 
tent work. I long also to be able te! 
tell people that cancer can be cured! 
through the knife of the surgeon and! 
as I have since discovered, through: 
Divine healing: that it is not neces-: 
sarily the end but can be a stepping’ 
stone to fresh endeavour. 

It is perfectly natural for every: 
cancer patient to be deeply concerned | 
at times over every new pain and to' 
wonder whether a “secondary” is! 
about to break out. It is far more: 
realistic to tell the person that it is: 
going to be jolly tough at times to. 
keep the daily discipline over physi-. 
cal disabilities, than merely to clap 
him on the back and say “You will be 
all right, why Mr. So-and-so is still 
alive after a colostomy operation.” I 
am not going to pretend that life is. 
easy or free of pain when one has to. 
live with artificial tubes. Let me as- 
sure you it can be done—the muscles 
of the tummy can be trained to very 
nearly complete subjection. The great 
thing in life is to let the good days 
outnumber the bad and to remember 

continued on page 32 
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PAANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


he Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 
'-12. Boarding and day. Accredited. College 
eparatory. Two study plans. “A” for colleges 
quiring C.E.E.B. Exams. for entrance. “‘B’’ for 
ether colleges. Small groups. Congenial datmos- 
phere. Music, art, dramatics. Riding, sports. Cul- 

al advantages of Baltimore and Washington. 
Hist. 1832. Catalog. Victor E. Cain, Headmaster, 
Ars. M. C. Winfield, Director, Reisterstown, Md. 


) 


TEXAS MILITARY INSTITUTE, st. 1886 


Internationally-known Teaas school. 


Traditions of manliness, honor, courage. College 
preparatory, grades 8-12. Study techniques, guid- 
ance. Small classes. All sports. ROTO. Episcopal. 


For Catalog write: 


A. B. CRAIG, Headmaster 
800 College Blvd., San Antonio 9, Texas 


I ASELL . . . a two-year col- 


lege for women. Ten miles from Boston in 
(Suburban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational 

and general courses. Three-year nursing 
@rogram leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Auburndale 66 Massachusetts 


q KEMPER HALL 


fhurch Boarding School for Girls. 86th year. Thorough 
sollege preparation and spiritual training. Unusual op- 
rtunities in Music, Dramatics and Fine Arts including 
Ceramics. All sports. Junior School. Beautiful lake shore 
ampus 50. miles from Chicago. Under the direction of 
the Sisters of St. Mary. 


Write for catalog 
Box EC e Kenosha, Wisconsin 


VASHLEY HALL 


in historic Charleston 
Girls, grades 8-12. An outstanding college pre- 
ig paratory school. Fully accredited. Also general 
int course. Excellent departments of music, art and 
{ dramatics. Mild climate. Year-round outdoor 
\: Sa sports; riding, pool. Catalog. 
Caroline Pardue, Headmistress 


Charleston, S. C¢ 
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Howe Military School, established at Howe, Indiana, in 1884, 


ndividual help and supervised study hours all encourage 


| The Howe educational system also stresses military and 
6 thletic training. In a competitive atmosphere, cadets are 
(Saught to respect authority as well as think for themselves. 
They learn how to lead, and how to be led. 


Physical well-being is promoted by healthful living condi- 
ions. The 60-acre campus is far from the influences of con- 
rested city life, yet close to a modern medical center. The 
Bpalanced daily schedule allows boys to receive the maximum 
Spenefits from their mental and bodily training. 


Howe, founded by the Episcopal Church, is divided into the 
power School (Grades 4-8) and High School (Grades 9-12). 
ince its founding, the school has provided sound learning 
within a Christian atmosphere. Physical facilities are excep- 
jional—three new dormitories and a swimming pool were 
iidded to the campus during 1954. The chapel, however, still 
‘remains the literal and spiritual center of the campus. 


ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


of Texas 
Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. Rev. John M. Frye 
Headmaster Chaplain 


A church-oriented school for boys. Full clas- 
zicel curriculum. C.E.E.B. and S.E.B. stand- 
ards. 


10600 Preston Rd. For Illustrated Bulletin 
Dallas 30 Write The Registrar 


SANFORD AND SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coed, ages 3-18. College preparatory, gen- 
eral courses. Small classes. Country campus 
eight miles from Wilmington. Art, music, 
building projects, sports, riding. Fully ac- 
credited. Eight week summer session. Out- 
door pool. 


Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres., Wm. N. Wingerd and 
Nancy C. Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 9, Del. 


OKOLONA COLLEGE 


Okolona, Mississippi 


Co-educational, Private, American Church Insti- 
tute for Negroes (Protestant Episcopal Church). 
Established 1902. High School and Junior College 
—Trades and Industries—Music. 

For Information Write 


W. MILAN DAVIS, President 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


A boarding school where the curriculum follows stand- 
ard independent school requirements, but where the em- 
phasis is placed upon the Christian perspective. Krom 
4th through 8th grades. Applications welcomed from 
boys of good voice. Choir membership required. Liberal 


scholarships. For further information write 
Headmaster, Dept. © Cathedral Heights, NYC 25 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S SCHOOL 


For Boys Richmond, Virginia 
One of the Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia 
Boarding and Day Students 
College Preparation 
Moderate Cost 
Robert W. Bugg, D. Sc., Headmaster 


“= boul SCHOOLS & COLLEGES Tq. 


btrength of Mind, Body and Spirit: 
dis Heritage at Howe Military School 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL For Girts 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


Preparation for any college is given 
at St. Mary’s. Also special work for 
students who need it. 


Catalogue—The Sister Superior, C.S.M. 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 
Episcopal Est. 1884 Grades 4-12 


College Preparatory. Each student has individual 
academic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. 
New indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof 
dormitories, Enrollment: H. S. 210. Lower 95. 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 
Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


A preparatory school with a “Way of Life’’—to 
develop the whole boy mentally, physically and 
morally. Fully accredited. Grades 7-12. Individ- 
ualized instruction in small classes. All sports. 
Modern fireproof barracks. Established 1884. For 
catalogue write: Director of Admissions, 


St. John’s Military Academy, 
Box EC, Delafield, Wisconsin 


MARGARET HALL SCHOOL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 


Country boarding and day school for girls. Primary 
through high school. Accredited college prep. Modern 
building includes gymnasium and swimming pool. 6-acre 
campus. Hockey, tennis, riding. 


For CATALOGUE AND “‘AVE CRUX,” Address: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. 


Better Schools Build 


Better Communities 
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Schools 


NORTH-EAST 
SAINT MARY’S-IN-THE-MOUNTAINS 


Episcopal college preparatory boarding school for 60 
girls. Community life based on Christian principles in 
which all students share responsibilty for social, sports, 
religious, and social service activilies. Work program. 
Arts, Skiing, other sports. Catalogue. 


Mary Harley Jenks, M.A., Principal 
LITTLETON (White Mountains), NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FORMAN 


E FOR BOYS FOR GIRLS 


tw Emphasizing character and a sound 


NORFOLK ROAD, 


THE SCHOOLS 


education 


LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


EAST 


THE CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
3 Glen Loch, Pa. 


A School for boys whose mothers are re- 
sponsible for support and education, 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 acre 
farm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 
where boys learn to study, work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 


Headmaster 


Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


CHRIST HOSPITAL —— 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


176 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


A three-year course leading to a 
diploma in professional nursing. 


For further information contact 


DIRECTOR OF NURSES 


———— De VEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls New York 
FOUNDED 1853 


A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. 
Broad activities program. Small classes. 
Scholarships available. Grade 7 thru 12. For 
information address Box ‘B” 

Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 
Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D., Pres. Board of 


Trustees 


Marjorie Webster 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


@ Balanced academic and career program. Beau- 
tiful 15-acre campus. Oultural opportunities of the 
Nation’s Capital, Accredited 2-year terminal and trans- 
fer courses in Liberal Arts; Physical Education; Kin- 
dergarten; Secretarial; Medical Secretarial; Speech, 
Dramatics, Radio & TV Music; Art; Merchandising. 
Varied social program in an atmosphere of gracious 
fas All sports. Indoor pool, gym. Write for Catalog. 

Box E, Rock Creek Park Estates, Washington 12, D .C. 


ST. THOMAS CHOIR SCHOOL 


The boarding school for boys of the choir of St. 
Thomas Church, Fifth Avenue, is now testing 
applicants for Fall 56. A complete program of 
studies is offered in Grades 5-8. Special emphasis 
is placed on recreational and athletic activities. 


The School’s buildings are oR a and fully 
equipped. Endowed. Full fee, $400 


"William Self Robert H. Porter, S.T.B. 
Choirmaster Headmaster 
123. West 55th Street, New York 19, New York 
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only the good. Never bow to being an 
invalid before your time, and get 
back into the stream of life. Within 
seven months of my operation I was 
skiing in St. Moritz with all my tubes 
just to prove to myself that I was 
really alive! 


Possibly the most important lesson 
of all that I have learnt and am still 
learning, is never to admit defeat and 
to try and be fantastically busy. 
When all is said and done, the cancer 
patient lives on a very thin thread of 
life and the ice is far too thin to 
pause upon or it will crack. 


Looking back you can well under- 
stand how grateful I am to Ameri- 
cans and American Church people. I 
look forward to the day when I re- 
turn to America to enjoy again the 
most fabulous scenery in the world 
like Grand Canyon, Bryce Canyon and 
Living Desert, and renew the fellow- 
ship with the most warm-hearted 
friendly people anywhere in the 
world. 


Since Church Illustrated now en- 
joys such a vast circulation and is the 
means of reaching the ear of so many 
people in England, it therefore seems 
appropriate for me to tell you as 
forcefully as I can that Church peo- 
ple in America have a limitless affec- 
tion for the Mother Church in Bri- 
tain, so that when you hear criticisms 
of Americans, do remember that you 
have in every city far more friendly 
fellow enthusiastic churchmen of this 
one family of the Anglican Commun- 
ion than you ever have in Britain. 
Anglo-American friendship should 
radiate from those who believe and 
worship alike. END 


Sentence Sermons 


Culture is being pleased with the 
best and knowing why . .. What do 
politiciais, school boards, city coun- 
cils, mayors, rectors or vestrymen 
mean by what they call “moderate 
progressivism”? It appears that all 
they really mean is: “Don’t just do 
something—stand there!” ... I like 
the testimony of the old Irish 
preacher who revealed that “When I 
was a young man just entering the 
ministry, I made the Lord a promise 
that every time I left my house I 
would make the devil sorry before I 


got home.” ... Kindness is a hard 
thing to give away. It usually comes 
back to you “Morale” is when 


your hands and feet keep on working 
when your head says it can’t be done. 


—The Rev. Robert W. Fay 


EAST 


The CHURCH HOME | 
AND HOSPITAL 1 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Bahtimore 31, Maryland 
A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


The Graduate Hospital of 


The University of Pennsylvania 


L year hospital course in practical nursing for women 1 
18-45 years of age. Education, 1 year high school or | 
equivalent. Complete maintenance; monthly stipend | 
after first 3 months. The next class to be admitted in | 
September, 1956. For information write: Director of | 
Nursing, Graduate Hospital, University of Pennsylvania, . 
1818 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania. | 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL Boys, , erades 7-12, 


College preparatory. 
general courses. Recent graduates in 39 colleges om 
universities. Small classes. Remedial reading. Scholar- - 
ships, self-help plan. Music, dramatics. Interscholastic : 
sports program. New gymnasium, S80-acre campus. . 
Summer School. Catalog. 


Frank E. Leeming, Headmaster, Peekskill, N. Y. | 


SOUTH 


a PATTERSON | see BOYS 


se apPY Vane a 


Accredited Church School on 1300 acre es- 
tate. Grades 7-12. Small classes, guidance 
program, remedial reading. Gymnasium, 
sports. Board and tuition, $750. 


For catalog and “Happy Valley” folder, write: 
GEO. F. WIESE 
Box E, Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 


College Preparatory—Character Building 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL SES 6- 


AGES 6-12 | 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere : 
of a well-ordered home in the beautiful mountains } 
of North Carolina 60 miles from Asheville. Bal- - 
anced routine of activities; study, play. house- - 
keeping chores, spiritual exercises. Under the di- : 
rection of the Episcopal Church. Good food from | 
our own farm. Ponies, other pets. Year-round care. | 
Resident nurse. Average rate, $60 monthly. Catalog. 

Rev. P. W. Lambert, O.G.S., Box E, Penland, N. C, 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL =, 
A ST. GEORGE, VIRGINIA 


An Episcopal Church Boarding School for 
boys and girls, grades one through high 
school. In the beautiful Blue Ridge 
Mountains, 23 miles north of Charlottes- 
ville and 115 miles southwest of Wash- 
ington. Literature sent on request. 


(Rev.) D. C. Loving, Superintendent 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
A Junior College preceded by two years prepara: | 
tory work, 
Members of the Southern Association for over | 
twenty years. 
All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 
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: Schools 


q 


% SOUTH 


ea 


| ST. AGNES SCHOOL 
ai Episcopal school for girls. College prep. 
% Boarding grades 5-12; day, kindergarten 
en) to college. 16 acre campus. Playing fields. 
of Near Washington theatres, galleries. Stu- 
E } dent gov’t emphasizes responsibility. 


{9 ROBERTA V. McBRIDE, Headmistress 
Alexandria, Virginia 


{} ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE 


i 1867 Raleigh, N. C. 1955 
ccredited Four-Year Courses in Fine Arts, 
Sijatural Sciences, Social Sciences, Business, 
Wealth and Physical Education, Teacher Train- 
Wig, Pre-Theological, Pre-Medical, Pre-Social 
fork, and Pre-Legal. 


W JAMES A. BOYER, Acting President 


DOUTHERN SEMINARY 
‘End JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Accredited Jr. College and 2 yrs. High School. 
5% Near Natural Bridge. Music, Art, Drama, Home 
4 =Economics, Physical Education, Secretarial, 
@ Merchandising, Kindergarten Training, Equita- 
tion. 90th year. 
MARGARET DURHAM ROBEY, Pres. 
ox E e Buena Vista, Va. 


STUART HALL 


WHRGINIA’S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
§apiscopal school in the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
lly accredited. Notable college entrance record. Also 
neral course with strong music and art. Modern 
quipment. Gymnasium, indoor swimming pool. Attractive 
@ampus, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


ARTHA DABNEY JONES, M.A., Headmistress 
E 


Staunton, Virginia 


ox 


VOORHEES School and Junior College 
DENMARK, S. C. 


* Co-educational Departments: Junior Col- 
lege, High School and Trades. Fully Ac- 
credited A Grade by the Southern Asso- 

| ciation. Under direction of American 

' Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 

‘location. Reasonable Terms. For informa- 

tion, write to THE REGISTRAR. é 


oe For girls. Fully accred- 
irginia Intermont j(4 Sunior College and 
ears High School. Liberal Arts and Career Courses, 
asic, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, Home Eco- 
mics, Two-year Nursing, Physical Ed., Secretarial. 
evation 2000 feet. Sports, riding, gym, pool. Est. 
84. Inclusive rate $1050. Catalog. 
R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box E, Bristol, Va. 


NORTH CENTRAL 
MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


St. John’s ! 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 


U Episcopal, fully 
T. KATHARINE'S SCHOOL frie pee cond 
scholastic spiritual training for maximum 
individual development under experienced 
women teachers. College preparatory. Small 
glasses. 7th-12th grades. Sports include golf, 
‘swimming, riding. Fine arts with ballet. Write 
for catalog and “Spokesman.” 
T. E. Hinckley, M.A., Headmaster 
_ Davenport Iowa 
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Hope That Saves 


continued from page 19 


and had mingled their blood with the 
sacrifices they were offering—an act 
as hideous in quality as anything the 
hydrogen bomb could do. Our Lord’s 
reply was the quiet utterance of basic 
truth. “Except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish.”’ 


That is the first duty of the Church 
and of Christians—unshaken in the 
hope that fails not, to say to all men 
that, unless they repent begin to 
think differently and to agree better, 
they and the Church, and Christians 
too, good and evil alike, will all 
likewise perish. National sins bring 
disaster; other nations’ sin may 
bring disaster on us, and ours on 
them. To abolish the bomb, you must 
agree with others, and others with 
you, to lower all threats and barriers. 
Till then, the world must bear the 
hideous burden of its own sins. It is 
for Christians and Christian states- 
men to bear the burden, knowing full 
well its hateful load in human suffer- 
ing, to bear it; and still to be peace 
seekers and peace makers. 


The task is already so bedevilled by 
past failures and present collisions 
dividing the world, that we can only 
expect progress to be by “here a little 
and there a little.” Where appeal can- 
not be made in the name of God, it 
can be made in the name of common 
humanity: and so dreadful is this 
instrument that self-interest should 
add its support to the claims of the 
common good. On the other hand, 
even the defenders of peace may so 
easily, by some impatience or dis- 
play of pride, injure God’s cause and 
their own, and the devil will obstruct 
wherever he can. 


But at least there is, or should be, 
a clearing of the vision of self- 
interest. Statesmen and citizens say, 
“There must be a new start,” and, 
indeed, there must, and it is only 
another word for repentance. But no 
mundane hope of reprieve, such as 
Barabbas no doubt hoped for, will 
bring it about. Reprieve, when it 
came, brought him no hope. Hope 
was only to be had through the Cross. 


APRIL 15 

- NATIONAL 
CHRISTIAN 
COLLEGE SUNDAY 


Men of Sewanee, Hobart, Trinity, 
and Kenyon will take part in 11:00 
A.M. services on this day to pay 
tribute to the ideal of “Christian 
Education for a Free America.” Join 
them at 


ST. JOHN’S CATHEDRAL 
New York 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 
Buffalo 


TRINITY CATHEDRAL 
Pittsburgh 


HOLY TRINITY 


SEWANEE 
TRINITY 


Philadelphia 


HOBART 
KENYON 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


A prayer group pledged to pray for the de- 
parted members of the Guild and for all the 
Faithful Departed. Open to Communicants of the 
Anglican Church. 

Provide that prayers will be offered for the 
repose of your soul by joining the Guild. 


The Rev. Franklin Joiner, D.D., 


Superior-General 


For further information address 
The Secretary-General 
GUILD OF ALL SOULS 
32 Tenmore Road, Haverford, Penna. 


achools. 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. Situated in 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 


THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 


Box E Vicksburg, Miss. 


WEST 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
A Resident and Day School for Girls. Grades 
Seven through Twelve. College Preparatory. 
ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS 
Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pool, 
Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 


THE RT. REV. FRANCIS ERIC BLOY 
President of Board of Trustees 


ROSAMOND E. LARMOUR, M.A. 
Headmistress 
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Enroll Now For 
- SUMMER 


—-CAMP. 


NORTH EAST 
EPISCOPALIANS 


will be glad to know about 
HIRAM BLAKE CAMP 
Cape Rosier, Maine 


Penobscot Bay 


A recreational vacation cottage resort on the 
American Plan. Sea bathing, fishing, boating. 


Comfortable and economical. Good Maine food. 


Sunday Eucharist (Resident Priest—Manager). 


Open July 1 through Labor Day. Individuals or 


family groups. Send for descriptive literature. 


EAST 


Pocono Crest Camps 


NAWAKWA for GIRLS 


Ages 6 to 17. 31st Season. Atop the Poconos. 2000 
Acre private estate. Cabins, Lake. White Sand 
Beach. Experienced Counselors & Athletic Coaches. 
Balanced Program of Sports and Creative Activity. 
Swimming. Boating. Tennis. Hiking. Riding. Crafts. 
Physician. Protestant Services. 
4 Weeks $160—8 Weeks $295 
Illustrated booklet ‘‘ECN’’ on request 

POCONO CREST CAMPS, POCONO PINES, PA. 


EAGLE’S NEST FARM 


(Diocese of Newark) 


Girls’ Camp—June 23rd to July 28th. Boys’ Camp— 
July 30th to August 31st. Brownies (Boys ends aos; age 
6-1/2 to 8 inclusive) —June 30th to August 1 


Fees—Boys’ & Girls’ Camp, $29.00 per ae Bk by 
season. Brownies, $34.00 per week, less by season. 


For information write: Dir., Canon Leslie, 


Room 32, 24 Rector St., Newark 2, N. J. 
Market 2-4306 
Sunnyside Lake 


TAPAWINGO FARM CAMP sunnyside Lake 


Over 200 acres on summit of Pocono Mts. 2200’ alt. 
Coed, 3-16 yrs. Enr. 90. Fee $450. Excellent riding & 
farm program. Outpost camp for overnight trips; land 
& water sports, baseball, crafts, music. Wee campers 
have own cottage & dining room. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Norton, Directors, Gouldsboro, Pa. 


SOUTH 
CAMP TENNESSEE for BOYS 


near SEWANEE, TENN. 


“Out of door living at its best” 


27th season. On the Highland Rim of the 
Cumberlands. Private lake, all major camp- 
ing activities. Riding, golfing, fishing, canoe 
trips on Elk River, educational motor trips. 
Private tutoring. Modern sanitation, health 
record unexcelled. Mature Christian leader- 
ship. For catalog write: 


Major Mark G. Weatherly 
Head Football Coach 
Sewanee Military Academy 
Box N, Sewanee, Tennessee 


SKY VALLEY PIONEER CAMP FOR BOYS 


Chance of a life time. Camp on 2000-acre wilderness 
near Hendersonvilie, N. ©. Alt. 3000 feet. 8-acre private 
lake. Adventure in mountain climbing, trail-riding, 
canoe trips, overnight camping, tent-living, bang-up 
evening programs. Christian character development 
stressed. Small enrollment. Nurse. For catalog write: 


The Rev. JAMES Y. PERRY, Jr., Director 
Grace Church, Waynesville, N. C. 
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Hope That Saves 


continued from page 19 


Christian hope does not depend on 
success even when failure would seem 
to end all hope; but it proclaims in 
the spirit of Christ’s perseverance 
through the Cross to the Resurrec- 
tion, the imperious duty to persevere 
in God’s name, to effect the change of 
heart and mind which will establish 
peace. The God of hope is also named 
by St. Paul in this very passage as 
the God of patience. And the only 
policy for Christians is in quietness 
and confidence and readiness to suffer 
all for truth’s sake, to do at each 
moment that which will best protect 
righteousness and invoke reconcilia- 
tion. 


“While there is life, there is hope,” 
men say in their predicaments: it is 
a worldly maxim, drawing hope from 
what is unknown and unpredictable. 
The Christian says the opposite. 
“While there is hope, there is life’; 
and in God, hope is eternal and life 
too; and in all things we are more 
than conquerors. 


It is that hope which is undismayed 
by hydrogen bombs, and leads us the 
more steadily to do what faith pro- 
poses and duty demands. It is that 
hope which is inspiring the grand 
courage of Christians wherever the 
Church is hard-pressed or persecuted. 
It is that hope which is drawing 
divided churches more closely to- 
gether in a unity of faith and wit- 
ness. It is that hope which, whether 
the world will listen or not, is the 
saving and the living hope. 


It is that hope which this Easter 
morning lifts us up out of our fears 
and unfaiths and half-faiths into the 
glory of the Risen Christ and of his 
Resurrection. The God of hope fill 
you with all joy and peace in believ- 
ing, that by the glory of Christ and 
the power of the Holy Ghost you may 
abound in hope and by that hope 
overcome the world. 


Che End 


The most 


widely-read 
NEWS magazine 
serving the 4 
Episcopal Church 


YEAR $50 
‘rma 

ONLY 

NAM 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
: 

ADDRESS 
CITY STATE—_— 3 


EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS. 
110 N. ADAMS ST. RICHMOND, VA, 


Enroll Now For 


“SUMMER 


NORTH-CENTRAL 


SHATTUCK 


Summer School-Camp 


Six weeks’ recreation and study for boys 

9-18. Two age groups. Regular Shattuck 

faculty and facilities. Basic military train- 

ing. Sailing, swimming, tennis, golf, other 

sports. Dietitian. In southern Minnesota. 
For catalog write 


Director of Admissions 
A-460 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


WEST 
ST. ANNE'S-IN-THE-HILLS 


Indian Hills, Colo. 
25 miles from Denver 
Alt. 7000 ft. Girls 8-15. July 1-Aug. 25. 
$50.00 two weeks, $200.00 season. Hand 
craft, Riding, Sports, etc. Resident Chap- 
lain and Nurse. Episcopal Sisters of St. 


Anne, 2701 South York St., 
Colo. 


Denver 10, 


Episcopal Churchnews 
publishes more school 
advertising than any 
other Episcopal magazine 
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heologians Agree that All Films 


lave Christian Significance 


continued from page 16 


Kings is magnificent .. . dazzling 
. awesome... inspiring... It is 
e most stupendous achievement of 
e cinema art ...a picture with a 
ousand scenes of beauty and power. 
Mighteen stellar players, 5,000 per- 
pns in the ensembles .. . it is a 
Sreen production enthusiastically ac- 
f#aimed by press and public through- 
jit the world. History’s Most Sub- 
‘ne Drama.” 


© Today more than 600 prints of 
Qing of Kings are in circulation. Up- 
Gards of 900,000,000 people have 
‘pen the picture. Mr. DeMille, in his 
femoirs published in the Los An- 
les Examiner, recalled: “A mis- 
jonary in India, who replaces his old 
firint every three years, reports he 
yas shown the picture to 125,000 
tersons.” The picture’s titles have 
teen translated into 23 languages. 
tach Lenten season King of Kings 
}mmittees of clergymen in principal 
@ties sponsor its showing in local 
eatres. 
In 1954, 27 years after King of 
ings, a new full-scale portrayal of 
hrist was seen by theatre audiences 
the Rev. James K. Friedrich’s pro- 
ection for Century Films, Day of 
riumph. Robert Wilson’s role as 
‘hrist was unique in that it broke 
fine long absence from the Hollywood 
reen of the person of Jesus. As 
ime commented, Hollywood had for 
aose 27 years tended to depict Christ 
n the screen only in terms of a vague 
jutline, a symbol, a shadow or a light. 
| Rather startling, in that it was 
lermed a “religious” film in various 
fuarters, was the 1932 Hollywood 
jroduction of Sign of the Cross. 
A reviewer of that day wrote about 
t: “How to sell it will be the big 
‘iroblem. Horror is gone. Ancient 
‘rama is no hot angle. Sex is dan- 
Ferous. Epics are hard to sell.” 
The story dealt with the merciless 
ule of Nero over the Christians. The 
imphasis on torture was strong and 
mbellished with details: a small boy 
ortured on the rack, Amazon women 
impaling midgets on the end of their 
Ipears, men breaking each other’s 
vacks, nude girls fed to alligators, 
lephants made to walk on chained 
wrisoners. 
) One review noticed: “Appealing 
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to another class is the sequence in 
which March finds himself unable to 
arouse Miss Landi, so has a lesbian 
brought in who proceeds to supply 
what March lacks. No mistaking of 
what’s going on. The sequence runs 
500 feet.” 

Somewhat astounding is this ex- 
cerpt from a leading trade review of 
that time: “Religion triumphant 
over paganism. And the soul is 
stronger than the flesh. Religion gets 
the breaks, even though its followers 
all get killed in this picture. It’s alto- 
gether a moral victory. 

“Neat, deft and probably beyond 
reproach is the manner in which the 
scarlet punches are inserted. Every 
sequence in which religion wins out 
is built upon lurid details. The cen- 
sors may object to the method. (Note: 
The National League of Decency did, 
giving the film a ‘Class B, or objec- 
tionable in part’ rating), but they 
can’t oppose the motive, and in the 
way Cross was produced one can’t 
be in without the other.” 

It would appear from our histor- 


Another King of Kings scene. 
Jesus is tempted by Satan. 


ical bird’s-eye look that times have 
not really changed. Now, as then, the 
problem confronting the Christian 
moviegoer seems to be one of care- 
ful, individual analysis of film fare 
and of the nature of what might be 
termed a “religious” film. 


Obviously, there can be more hon- 
est religious significance in a film 
which is not explicitly “religious” 
than in a film which merely claims 
to be. If a film realistically mirrors 
the human condition, and deals with 
man as he is in his sinful state of 
alienation from God (even without 
mentioning in an explicit way ‘sin’, 
‘man’ or ‘God’), that film has an im- 
plicit religious meaning. Simply add- 
ing God the Father to the star roster 
of a motion picture, and including 
ministerial associations in advance 
promotion plans, does not per se make 
a film “religious”! As all films mold 
the thought and action patterns of 
men, women and children, it behooves 
us to start offering a Christian theo- 
logical interpretation of individual 
motion pictures. 

Certainly, mere subject matter 
does not make for a film which one 
might pointedly label-as “religious”. 


Dean Sherman E. Johnson of the 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
made the wise observation: “The 
plays of Sophocles and Aeschylus are 
as important as Job; a movie like 
The Ox-Bow Incident has something 
to say.” All films have Christian theo- 
logical significance. It is equally in- 
teresting when the artists are aware 
of it, and when they are not. God re- 
mains everlastingly God, man is man, 
art is art, sin is sin. The creative 
mind has dealt with God (perhaps by 
dismissing Him), with sin (perhaps 
by revelling in it), with hell (perhaps 
by sheding new light on it, or merely 
by being in it). It is indeed a tragedy 
that the better creative work seems 
presently to be done (there are ex- 
ceptions) by those who instruct us 
without being aware of it! 

We must look at Hollywood’s crop 
of ‘religious’ motion pictures, and 
ask the question about each individ- 
ual film ... and frankly seek the 
often complex and challenging an- 
swers to the question: 

“Ts this really a religious film?” 


Loving Kindness 


A mother asked her small child 
what loving-kindness meant. 
“Well,” he said, “When I ask you 
for a piece of bread and butter and 
you give it to me, that’s kindness; 
but when you put jam on it, that’s 
loving-kindness.” 
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Che Woman's Corner 


ITY the poor wife. And it’s no 
wonder that many a wife is filled 
with self-pity—to look at the current 
articles aimed at improving her. 
Don’t talk too much. Don’t be late 
with dinner. Don’t speak to him when 
he’s reading the newspaper. Don’t re- 
mind him you’ve heard his joke be- 
fore. Don’t interrupt. Don’t wear too 
much make-up. 
The trouble is, you can turn into 
a complete ‘‘don’t-dud” if you try to 
remember all the “don’ts” a wife is 
supposed to remember in order to 
keep her husband happy. 


Once in a while, however, someone 
comes along with a fresh approach to 
this wife situation. 


The author is John Ellis Large. 
He’s the rector of the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest in New York City. Dr. 
Large has been keeping his congre- 
gation on their toes with his letters 
to them in the weekly parish bulletin. 
They’re usually a takeoff on some 
aspect of today’s way of life — 
whether it’s television or English 
sports cars. In the following reprint 
of one of his letters he discusses 
clergy wives. Thank goodness, he 
points out, the type of wives he’s 
writing about are no longer “in 
gear;”’ “With the gratifying arrival 
of our new assistant, the Rev. Ken- 
neth Yates, and his young wife, 
Wanda, I immediately set about to 
assure the distaff side of this eager 
twosome that the Heavenly Rest had 
happily joined all other forward-look- 
ing parishes in applying to the wives 
of our clergy the same modern prin- 
ciple which the Chrysler Corporation 
has applied to the streamlining of 
their new models in what they call The 
Forward Look. Wanting to share 
with you what we’re telling Wanda 
(with quotations from Halford Luc- 
cock, who inspired this listing of ob- 
solete models) we hereby record the 
three types of clergy wives no longer 
in demand or, we pray, even in pro- 
duction. 

1. The Solemn Saint: This used to 
be a widely distributed model. Now 
please don’t mistake me. I’m all for 
saints. The more the merrier. But 


*(1. to r.) Mrs. Thomas H. Wright, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Hatch and Mrs. J. Brooke Mosley in Williams- 
burg, Va., during the 1953 House of Bishops 
meeting. 
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‘Model’ Wives for the Clergy 


by Betsy Tupman Deekins . 


that’s just the point. Sainthood is 
basically a matter of inner joy. A 
saint, therefore, should be inwardly 
a merry person. I have no time—and 
I suspect God doesn’t either — for 
professional saints, nor yet for saints 
by compulsion. I favor saints like St. 
Theresa; that is, saints with a bub- 
bling sense of humor and a tempera- 
ment laced with that spice of life 
which is evoked by an appreciation of 
the kindly fruits of the earth. It was 
Theresa, you remember, who voiced 
that lovely litany, “From sullen 
saints, good Lord, deliver us!” You 
see, the ladies of the congregation 
used to think that the preacher’s wife 
should be a disembodied spirit whose 
presence brooded over every meeting 
of every organization—whereas the 
poor parson’s wife might occasionally 
have preferred seeing a foreign movie 
or saying her prayers or window 
shopping on Fifth Avenue. And this 
inability to feel once in a while like a 
free soul made the poor girl sullen 
and thus a weak candidate for saint- 
hood. 

2. The Wifely Pastor’s Assistant: 
This particular model used to be very 
popular with those Churchmen who 
favored the Large Economy Size, 
which meant getting two workers for 
one stipend. This style is still in lim- 
ited production, but the demand is 


happily falling off. The wives who d 
still keep the breath of life in thi 
model are deluded by the notion ths 
their priestly spouses want thes 
“right in there pitching all the time, 
whereas the poor parson might war 
to do some of the pitching himse® 
or perhaps get off the diamond alte 
gether and take a stroll along aute 
mobile row or drop in on a goo 
musical comedy, instead of discussin 
for the umpteenth time the crisis i 
the cradle roll. 

3. The Protecting Mother Modei 
This style is also out of fashion thi 
season. It was the model devoted t 
protecting the Beloved from takin 
any risks in God’s name. It sheltere 
him from all danger and undue exer 
tion. The bride grew into a put-on 
your-rubbers girl. With unseem|]) 
anxiety, she always protectively aa 
monished, “Don’t go out on a limh 
It’s safer nearer the trunk!” The re 
sult was that she sometimes sue 
ceeded in transforming whateve 
bark and bite her husband had in® 
the helpless whimper of a nervot 
Pekingese. =F 

We have no copyright whatsoeve 
on these pleasant little thoughts. © 
any clergy wife in the country ma 
feel free to avail herself of them 
Meanwhile, here’s long life to TH 
Forward Look!” 


A group of fun-loving bishops’ wives prove they have the ‘Forward Look’.* 


Von Dubell Phos 
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| PICTURE PAGE FOR SHOPPERS 


TAP-ICER 


No bag—no wasted ice—just a gentle tap sets up 
a vibration which crushes as little or as much ice as 
you need. Every kitchen needs one! SIGPP: 


Tap-lcer Company 
375 West Third St., Williamsport, Pa. 


SMITHFIELD HOSTESS BOX 


Famous Smithfield Ham in its two most convenient 
forms—sliced cooked Amber Brand Ham and Dev- 
iled Smithfield. Both wonderful for sandwiches and 
Hors D’Oeuvres. Packed in heavy cardboard chest. 

$5.35 P.P. 


The Smithfield Ham & Products Co., Inc. 
Smithfield 15, Virginia 


By Katy Grandstaff 


MAK-UR-BAIT KIT 


A fascinating hobby for every fisherman—and all 
his family! Now you can make your own personal- 
ized lures in a matter of minutes. No additional 
equipment needed. $4.95 P.P. 


The Jo-el Company 
14209 Leroy Ave., Cleveland 11, Ohio 


SWEDISH BUD VASES 


Exquisite hand blow Crystal vases as only Swedish 
craftsmen can make them! Solid ball bases flecked 
with natural internal bubble formation. Shimmer- 
ing blue or crystal clear. 

Complete Set of 3 sizes, $4 P.P. 


Larson Brothers 
Ossining, New York 


Unique oS for Family, Friends and Ba aars 


For your conven- 


_ience and pleasure, we 


are bringing you a 
Shopper’s Guide of 
unusual Bite: In addi- 
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tion to o solving your person 
Be made w. 


write the companies dir ree 
Since we can’t locate all t 


ing your help. Please drop u 
tell us of any unusu 

know of. We will se 
Month” to feature 

item has been sug 

selected will be sen 

you for your, help. 


LETTERS 


®& MR. MELISH AND US 
Sir: 

Your recent editorial comment on the 
“Melish Case” under the caption of 
“Circus in Brooklyn” compels me to 
write the following lines. 

You say, and I quote ‘‘We do not know 
enough about the real facts of the case, 
which is now in the courts, to pass judg- 
ment.” And yet that is exactly what 
your editorial does. It is prejudicial 
to the nth degree, because it adds your 
confusion to a very clear issue of insub- 
ordination, violation of ordination vows 
and conduct unbecoming a clergyman by 
assuming indirectly that “they involve 
the very heart of Christian fellowship.” 
These things do involve the very heart 
of Christian fellowship, but in an en- 
tirely different way than that suggested 
by your editorial. The violations indi- 
cated above are known “facts.” They 
are a matter of law, both civil and ec- 
clesiastical, and your outspoken “judg- 
ment” of the real issues indicates either 
your confusion or the deliberate attempt 
to confuse others. I might add also, if 
you did not know “enough about the 
real facts”—why the editorial at all? 

Your hope “that no precedents in the 
interpretation of Canon Law will be 
established in this case” is an amazing 
and incredulous statement. If what you 
“hope” be the case, why do we in the 
Episcopal Church have Canon Law? 

Anyone who has been in the Church 
for even 10 years cannot help but know 
the real issue behind this whole affair. 
It is this: The Canon Law of the Church 
versus Congregationalism or some other 
“ism.” That the Church repudiated an 
attempt by the Melish forces to change 
its Canon Law was evinced by the ac- 
tion of General Convention in San Fran- 
cisco some years ago. The Melish crowd 
wanted the Canons of the Church 
changed so that the vote of the congre- 
gation would be the deciding factor in 
calling a rector to a parish. The reso- 
lution was tabled. The whole American 
Church gave its answer. Thank God for 
that! 

Now, if Mr. Melish wants to be a 
Congregationalist, and that, of course, 
is his privilege, why does he not affiliate 
with the Congregationalists and have 
done with it? Why drag the Church 
through a mess not only contrary to its 
doctrine, discipline and worship, but 
also repugnant to every loyal Episco- 
palian? There can be only one answer 
to this question. Mr. Melish has an- 
swered it by his actions. Apparently he 
does not believe in his Church as the 
Body of Christ, because his brand of 
“the love of God” has produced such 
wounds in that Body that become hard 
to envisage by a Christian. He appar- 
ently does not believe the vows he took 
when he was ordained to the Priesthood. 
His subsequent cavorting around with 
the Red Dean of Canterbury and the 
late Mr. Vishinsky can be interpreted 
by loyal American Churchmen in only 
one way. 

The one factual statement in your edi- 
torial was that you included Mr. Melish 
among the number of those whom you 
charge ‘managed a circus in the house 
of God.” 

I have known the Bishop of Long Is- 
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land for over 35 years. No man could 
have been more patient, more consider- 
ate or could have exemplified more true 
Christian forbearance in a most diffi- 
cult situation than he. It is the deepest 
regret of my ministry that it became 
necessary for me to decline the call to 

be rector of Holy Trinity, Brooklyn. 
Of one thing every true Christian can 
be certain—that sympathy for Marxian 
principles has no place in Christian fel- 

lowship. 

(THE REY.) GEORGE W. BARNES 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


Bm THEY LIKE CASSERLEY 
Sir; 

First I should like to commend your 
editorial stand regarding the column by 
Reinhold Niebuhr. I think you are en- 
tirely right on the matter and it would 
be a sad thing if all the viewpoints ex- 
pressed in your columns were the same. 

For this reason I am particularly 
sorry that you are no longer running 
Dr. Casserley’s column on “Christian 
Interpretation.” One need not always 
agree with everything Dr. Casserley 
says to value his fresh, incisive view- 
point formed both by Christian under- 
standing and sociological knowledge. 
One can only hope that your decision to 
discontinue this column is not due to 
pressure from those who hesitate to face 
the implications of some of the things 
Dr. Casserley has written. 

, (THE REV.) GEORGE W. BARRETT 
BRONXVILLE, NEW YORK 


Sir: 

Where is “Interpretation of Vital Is- 
sues” by J. V. Langmead Casserley? 
The articles were well written, timely 
and thought provoking. We Christians 
must be encouraged to probe into cur- 
rent issues in a true Christian manner. 
I hope we shall be reading the column 
again soon. 

MRS. JAMES L. JONES 
COPAKE FALLS, N. Y. 


Sir: 

We are distressed to find Dr. Lang- 
mead Casserley’s “Christian Interpreta- 
tion of the News” missing from your 
Feb. 5 issue. Since we consider this the 
outstanding feature of your magazine, 
we very much hope it will be resumed 
and continued. 

DR. AND MRS. T. FRANKLIN WILLIAMS 

CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


& COVER COLORS 
Sir: 

As a subscriber to your magazine, I 
would like to ask the significance of the 
“blue” border on the current issue. @ 


have never seen blue used as an eccle- 
siastical color for the church year. 


LOUISE G. STODDARD 
BELMONT, MASS, 


Editor’s Note: We no longer try to fol- 
low the ecclesiastical colors on our 
covers. 
& PLAUDITS 
Sir: 

I welcomed in the edition of Jan. 6, 


* Midwest CADDIES 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
AND TABLES — 
© Saves time! : 


© Saves effort! 
@ Reduces noise! _ 


A style and size for 
every nee 


Moving and storing o 
) folding chairs and table! 
becomes a pleasure with: 
a MIDWEST CADDY. 


Micdwest- FOLDING PRODUCTS obi 
Dept. 376D _— Roselle, I, 


write for 
FREE catalod 


Beautiful qualities imported from Ire- | 
land. Linen Tape, Transfers, Patterns, . 
Plexiglas Pall Foundations. Free 


Samples. 


MARY FAWCETT CO. 


« BOX 325E, MARBLEHEAD, MASS 


Cassocks—Surplices 
Eucharistic Vestments 1 


All embroidery 
is hand done. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 
14 W. 40th St., N.Y. 185 
TEL. CH 4-3306 


EMBROICERIES 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERGY & CHOIR 
VESTMENTS 


FOR THE FINEST 


-  Carillonic Bells & Chimes 


& Chimes starting as low as $396.00 
? Write for complete information to 


MAAS-ROWE CARILLONS 


Dept. 37, 3015 Casitas Ave.. Los Angeles 39, Cali 


CHALICES 


Finest Designs and Qualiti 
Send for 
illustrated book No. ECNIO 
F. OSBORNE & CO., LTD: 


117 Gower Street 
LONDON W-C-1 ENGLAN 


CHOIR - PULPIT* 
STOLES - HANGINGS 


NEW LONDON, OHIO 


Beeswax 
Candles 

Vesper Lights 

Sanctuary Lights 
and Lamps 


Write for 
price list and 
illustrated folder ° 


WILL & BAUMER 
CANDLE CO., IN‘ 
Syracuse, N. ¥ | 


Votive Lights 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 


Stained Glass (Cl indows 


EXPERT CRAFTSMANSHIP 
FINEST MATERIALS 
A WINDOW FOR EVERY BUDGET 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 


Rk. GEISSLER, INC: 


23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1. N.Y 
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;KLY FOLD 
| UNFOLD 
\ FOR 

ANGING 
|DM USES 


Mitchel 


TOPS OF 

Sa MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD + FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD « 
IN] LINOLEUM « PLASTICS 


STRONG, RIGID 
TUBULAR 
STEEL LEGS 


‘Send for folder with complete specifications. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. I 


|UNDREDS( 
\F IDEAS 


BRONZE! 
PLAQUES 


FREE brochure shows origi- 
nal ideas for solid bronze 
plaques—nameplates, testl- 
monials, awards, honor 
rolls, memorials, markers. 


Write for FREE Bro- 
chure A. For trophy, 
medal, cup ideas ask 
for Brochure B. 


| 
NTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 


BA Dept. 52—150 West 22 St., New York 11 


GOWN S| 
Fi ¢Pulpit and Choir- it 
a Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture . Stoles 
Embroideries - Vestments 


CATALOG OW REQUEST 4 


THlational exe ee:, 


621-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


This plastic-covered kneeler is 
filled with resilient granulated 
cork and foam rubber. Priced 
in accordance with 
quantity desired. Pew 
seat and communion 
cushions to order. 


oe 9 Dawud Collins 


68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, Long Island, New York 


CHURCH LINENS 
Beautiful qualities of 
IRISH LINEN 
by the yard. free samples. 
MADEIRA EMBROIDERED 
Altar Linens made up to order. 


Ecclesiastical Transfer Patterns. 


Plexiglass Pall Foundations 
5a", 6", 6Y2" and ahd “ 


$1.00 
MARY MOORE, Importer 
Box 394 EC @ Davenport, lowa 
CATHEDRAL STUDIOwn~~~~~~ 


Head of Washington Cathedral Altar Guild 
| Silk damask, linens & materials by the yd. 
i’ Surplices, albs, Altar linens, stoles, burses 
) & veils. My new book, Church Embroidery 
| G Vestments 2nd ed. Complete instruc- 
}) tions, 128 pp., 95 illus., vestment patterns 
' drawn to scale, price $7.50. Handbook for 

Altar Guilds 4th ed., 15,000 sold to date 

55c. Miss Mackrille, 3720 Williams Lane, 

Chevy Chase 15, Md. Tel. OL2-2752. 
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LETTERS 


’b6, “Slow Me Down,” p. 33 and the 
prayer on page 35. 

My earnest hope is that along with 
your excellent coverage of Church news, 
you may also include articles of inspira- 
tion or devotion such as these. 


LETITIA EVERETT RICARD 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


B® THE DELORIA INTERVIEW 
Sir: 

I am writing to ask if there is not a 
bad mistake on page 6 in attributing the 
work in Minnesota to Bishop Hare. Bish- 
op Hare was Bishop of South Dakota 
where he did outstanding work among 
the Indians. But the work in Minnesota 
was done by Bishop Whipple . . . his 
work was not only outstanding but pio- 
neering and fearless in dealing with the 
government’s mistreatment of the In- 
dians. 

(THE REV.) HENRY E. HUBBARD 
WATERLOO, NEW YORK 


Editor’s note: The mistake was ours, not 
Dr. Deloria’s. He mentioned the fine 
work of Bishop Whipple, but it was in- 
advertently dropped from the article. 


Sir: 

I would like to commend your maga- 
zine for featuring the fine articles on the 
American Indian and one of their out- 
standing leaders, the Rev. Vine Deloria. 
It is high time we put this whole messy 
situation squarely before the American 
people. If anything is to be accom- 
plished, this issue must be faced frankly 
and honestly in an atmosphere where 
Indian and non-Indian leaders can call 
a spade a spade. 

However, there are two comments 
which I would like to make. The first is 
to correct the impression that the Chip- 
pewas are flocking back to their old reli- 

ion. 

For 100 years now the Episcopal 
Church has maintained an extensive 
work among the Chippewas in Minne- 
sota. At present we have 12 missions 
staffed by six priests working with this 
tribe. This represents far and away the 
greatest work being done by any non- 
Roman church. According to the survey 
taken two years ago by the National 
Council, the percentage of unchurched 
in these areas averaged 11%. In most of 
them it was less than 5%. In the time I 
have been in this work I have never 
known of a single example of a person 
returning to Grand Medicine. The prob- 
lem here is not with the old religion but 
with the number of purely nominal 
Christians. 

My second comment is that whenever 
a person begins talking about “Indians,” 
he leaves himself open to a great deal of 
criticism. You cannot generalize about 
them in this way. One tribe is different 
from others. The reservation system 
may be good in South Dakota. I am not 
sure that it is in Minnesota. Relocation 
and integration may be wrong in one 
place and be right in another. One mis- 
take of the Federal Government in the 
past was trying to set up a blanket policy 
to cover all Indians. It can’t be done. 
Each situation must be treated on its 
own merits. 

(THE REV.) FREDERICK F. KRAMER 
BISHOP’S VICAR FOR THE INDIAN FIELD 
NAYTAHWAUSH, MINN. 


Personal Notices 


INQUIRE CONCERNING RATES 


FOR SALE 


USED ORGAN BLOWER FOR SALE. The 
Spencer Turbine Co., Hartford, Conn. 1—34 H.P. 
Spencer Orgoblo, Capacity 660 C.F.M. at 4” wind 
pressure, in good condition. Address reply to Christ 
Episcopal Church, 405 9th Street, Fairmont, W. Va. 


PERSONNEL WANTED 


NURSE needed. Mission Hospital. Stable, devout 
mature Churchwoman wanted. Not afraid of long 
hours, hard work, with OB experience preferred. 
Administrator, Box 547, Farmington, N. M 


RECTOR WANTED: Rector retiring, growing 
parish, within city limits, city and Diocese of New 
York, Prayer Book Churchman, young, active, 
married, good lay support, comfortable rectory, real 
opportunity. Address Box 1332, Episcopal Church- 
news, Richmond 11, Va. 


DEACON or PRIEST Assistant under 35 for 
Southwest. No extremes. Salary $4,500 to $4,800 
according to experience. House and automobile 
provided. Send complete biography and references to 
Box 1337 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


TWO MASTERS for St. Peter’s School, Peekskill, 
NN. Y.—mathematics and science. Write: The Rev. 
Frank C. Leeming, S.T.D., Peekskill, New York. 


DEACON OR PRIEST, Assistant in Suburban 
Parish in New Jersey, 15 miles from New York City. 
Evangelical Tradition. Work with Church School 
and Young People. Box 1340 Episcopal Church- 
news, Richmond 11, Va. 


COUPLE or LADY to supervise girls home. Execu- 

tive ability and understanding of children necessary. 

Age preference 35 to 55. Maximum salary $4800 

plus maintenance. In answering state age, experi- 

ence, recent reference and when available. Mrs. 

penne, M. Farris, 916 Van Leer Drive, Nashville 4, 
enn. 


SUPERINTENDENT for a Church affiliated 
Children’s Home on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land. Must have college degree and knowledge of 
Social Welfare practices. For further information 
apply to Mrs. Covert Crowder, Old Wye Farm, 
Queenstown, Maryland. 


WOMEN, 1—Teacher for Fall Term in General 
Math, Eighth Grade Arithmetic and Bookkeeping. 2 
—Housemother—Mature woman able to cope with 
teen-age girls. St. Mary’s-in-the-Field, Valhalla, N.Y. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MATURE, CULTURED WOMAN, Widow, no 
dependents, would like position as companion or 
taking care semi-invalid. Can type and have driver’s 
oe Box 1334 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 
11, Va. 


GOOD CHURCHWOMAN wants a position as 
companion. Can drive. Prefers Virginia or vicinity. 
References. Box 1338 Episcopal Churchnews, Rich- 
mond 11, Va. 


Young, experienced ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER 
desires school or parish position. Churchman. Excel- 
lent references. Box 1339 Episcopal Churchnews, 
Richmond 11, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RETIRED CHURCH ORGANIST COMPOSES 
BEAUTIFUL music to sacred words. HYMN com- 
plete $8. Reginald Belcher, Terrace Place, Morris- 
town, New Jersey. 


READ THE 
PERSONAL NOTICES 
There may be something 
in them for you. 
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IS ERIKA 
REALLY FREE? 


Erika’s family is among the hundreds 
of thousands who fled into West Ger- 
many from oppression behind the Iron 
Curtain. In their flight to freedom they 
were forced to leave practically all their 
possessions. Now, in a land which prom- 
ised hope, they live in poverty—a chain 
strong as that which held them when 
they lived under Communism. For little 
Erika and her family there is no ade- 
quate shelter. She has no warm coat, no 
sturdy shoes, not even a simple toy to 
brighten her childhood. Erika doesn’t 
understand what has happened. She 
knows only that she is hungry and cold. 


How You Can Help Erika 

You can help Erika—or another needy 
child—to live in happiness and freedom. 
Through the Save the Children Federa- 
tion you can provide funds to purchase 
additional food, warm clothing, bedding, 
school supplies — and other necessities — 
for a child in West Germany, or in Fin- 
land, France, Greece, or Korea. You will 
receive a case history of “your” child, 
his photograph, and progress reports. 
You may write to “your” little boy or 
girl and his family, and receive their 
letters in return. Yes, your material aid 
will be part of a larger gift... the great 
gift of understanding and friendship. It 
costs so little to prove to a child that 
freedom’s way is the heart’s way. An 
SCF Sponsorship is only $120 a year, 
$10 a month, or $30 a quarter. 

Your contribution in any amount will 
do great good. Mail the coupon today 
to bring hope to a child tomorrow. 

PARTIAL LIST OF NATIONAL SPONSORS: 


Miss Faith Baldwin, Mrs. Mark W. Clark, 
Mrs. Sherwood Eddy, Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Hon. James A. Farley, Hon. Herbert Hoover, 
Rabbi Edgar F. Magnin, Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, 
Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul, Mrs. Spencer Tracy, 
Mrs. Fred M. Vinson, Thomas J. Watson, 
Mrs. Wendell L. Willkie 


Founded 1932 


SAVE THE children FEDERATION 


“The hope of tomorrow is the child of today” 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT INTERNATIONAL CENTER 
UNITED NATIONS PLAZA, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. | 


} would like to spomsor @ CHI iMeccccscccsssssssssusssssseseneeesen | 
(Greece, Korea, Finland, West Germany, France, or 
where the need is greatest). | will pay $120 for one 
year, $30 per quarter, or $10 a month. 


Enclosed is payment for the full year [], 1st quar- 


Please send me my child’s name, story and picture. 


| 

| 

l 

| cannot sponsor a child, but | want to help by 
| 


ADDRESS.. 
GUE i tecosaes 


| 
l 
l 
| 
| 
| ter (], first month []. 
| 
| 
! 
| 
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BACKSTAGE \ 


T IS GOOD to have Mal- 

colm Boyd back with us 
this issue. He does a very 
interesting article about 
the religious films made 
during the past few dec- 
ades, which you will find on 
pages 14 to 16. Most of 
you will remember that Mr. 
Boyd was closely associated 
with the movie industry for 
several years prior to be- 
ginning his studies for the 
priesthood. In fact, he left 
a rather exciting job with 
an organization which bore 
his name along with those 
of Mary Pickford and Charles Buddy Rogers. And, at one time, h 
was president of the Television Producers Association of America. A! 
of which adds up to the fact that Mal Boyd is well equipped to writ 
critically about the movies and especially about religious films. 
& The other morning’s mail brought a letter from Dr. Frank Moori 
editor of Forward Movement Publications. Enclosed was a copy ¢ 
a new pamphlet which Forward Movement has just published. Tr 
pamphlet is a reprint of the three articles on Alcoholism which ay 
peared in HCnews last summer. This, I know, will be of interest 7 
many of our readers and others in the Church; so many people haw 
written us inquiring about reprints of these three articles. 
& And speaking of alcoholism, I want to call your attention to a 
article which will run in our next issue. It is published anonymous} 
and written in the style of an open letter to our readers. The stor 
it tells is both a pathetic and a joyous or 

. pathetic because it tells of a woman: 
struggle to free herself of a habit whic 
had enslaved her, and also of how she four 
that help in Alcoholics Anonymous. The» 
is a lot of stark realism in it and I urg 
you to watch for it and read it. 
& From‘time to time ECnews’ editors hav 
run across articles with great impact whic 
were published in other magazines. And 
has been our policy, whenever we were ce: 
, tain that these magazines had no general ci! 
culation among our own readership, to ai 
range for reprint rights. On page 29 of th 
current issue you will find one such article written by the Rev’ 
Bryan Hesson. This article appeared last December in Church Illu: 
trated, a magazine published in England largely under the auspice 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury and York. I personally think 
should have wide reading in this country. And it introduces a subjee 
which our editors have been interested in for many months. In futuz 
issues you will find, from time to time, other articles which are mucé 
akin to Cancer Knocks at My Door. ‘ | 


| 
| 
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PUBLISHER 


Mr. Boyd with Mary Pickford. 
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